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THE KNIGHTS OF THE HOLY GHOST. 


BY ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY. 





A thousand knights in armor clad 
Hath the Holy Ghost ordained, 
All His work and will to do, 
By His living force sustained. 
Bright their swords, their banners bright; 
Who would not be ranked a knight, 
Foremost in that sacred host? 
Oh, whate’er our race or creed, 
May we be such knights indeed, 
Soldiers of the Holy Ghost! 
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PLAIN SAILING. 





A large part of the argument used in fa- 
yor of Woman Suffrage seems to me to 
pass wide of the mark, because it does not 
recognize the real state of mind of our op- 
ponents. Even ten years have seen a great 
change in the arguments of conservatives. 
The old attitude taken in the defence of 
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the Salique Law “‘the kingdom of France 
being too noble to be governed by a wom- 
an” is not now prominent in men’s minds; 
wor even the argument used by Theophilus 
Parsons in regard to the Massachusetts 
Constitution of 1778, that women should 
be excluded from suffrage as not having 
“a sufficient acquired discretion.”’ This 
attitude of contempt is still sometimes 
seen in debate, but it has grown much rar- 
er; and this is a sign of progress. , 

The change is due, probably, to the 
changed position of women in education 
and in affairs. The battle for equality in 
education is fought and pretty thoroughly 
gained; there is little more to ask for, in 
that direction. Women serve in many pub- 
lic stations; they participate in business, 
everywhere, if only as bookkeepers; and 
the laws now grant most of what has been 
asked for, in the way of equality, though 
not all. Itis impossible that this should 
not have a marked effect upon the suffrage 
argument. It has accordingly affected it 
so far that some of the arguments based 
on this ground by friends of our cause go 
wide of the mark and do not hit it. What 
has been called the brutal argument does 
not now weigh very much; and to assume 
that a person is governed by it often only 
provokes him and blunts an assault on his 
true position. Until we recognize that po- 
sition and even see that it has a certain 
strength, we cannot carry it. 

The fair-minded opponents of Woman 
Suffrage in this region now generally base 
their arguments, I think, on the ground 
that in the first place it involves a greater 
change in the elective system than the 
world has ever before seen; and should 
therefore be undertaken with great delib- 
eration; and that it is, unlike any oth- 
er great extension of suffrage, to be car- 
ried against the wish of the majority of 
those whom it reaches. I see no use in de- 
nying that both these considerations have 
some weight. One obvious answer to the 
first is, that so far as deliberation goes, 
there is likely to be a plenty of it; and to 
the second, that, while this deliberation 
g£0es on, there is a fair chance that the 
majority may change. Still these answers 
do not quite cover the ground. 

But the answers quite as commonly giv- 
en cover it still less, in the minds of oppo- 
nents—and it must always be remembered 
that it is opponents not friends, whom we 
have to meet. To claim suffrage as an in- 
dividual right, for instance, does not reach 
these opponents. As a general rule, those 
Who believe in suffrage as a right are on 
our side already; while those who hold to 
it on the assumed ground that they are fit 
for it do not recognize it as an abstract 
right. All that we can easily obtain of 
such persons is to recognize it as a collect- 
we right if a right at all;—that is, a right 
belonging collectively to a certain large 





class, now disfranchised; and they natur- 
ally go on to say that, in enfranchising a 
class, the wishes of that class as a whole 
ought to be considered. Such a reasoner 
holds that it is no injustice or insult to 
woien to treat them as a whole, and follow 
the general wish, not the exceptional. If 
it be answered that it is very easy to let 
those who wish to vote do so, without 
troubling the others; the objector answers 
that it is not so easy, because women as a 
class are conscientious and will think it 
their duty to vote if once enfranchised, in 
order to prevent bad or injudicious women 
from doing harm. To put the many in 
such a position that they must vote against 
their will, and to do this because a few de- 
sire to vote; this is, he thinks, to govern a 
majority of women by a minority. 

It does not help the matter to hold up 
before such a reasoner the example of 
England; and I regretted to see in the ap- 
peal of various friends of mine to voters 
the general statement ‘The women of Eng- 
land have long had a vote on municipal 
questions.” ‘This statement was not in- 
tended to be misleading, but a moment's 
reflection will show that it is absolutely 
misleading. ‘The women of England” 
who have the suffrage are but a handful; 
and what is meant by suffrage among us is 
so different from what exists as suffrage in 
that country that there can be hardly any 
reasoning from the one to the other. To 
give the suffrage only to women who are 
householders and are without husbands is 
a measure that would hardly command a 
dozen votes in any legislature in the land, 
nor ought itto doso. Yet it can be seen 
that a plan very much like this has in Eng- 
land been found eminently practicable; 
not because they there think more of wom- 
en than we do, but because they think 
more of property. And such a measure 
obviously disarms, in England, the very 
objections which are here most potent. For 
(1) the women of property, in a land ruled 
by property, were not averse to voting; 
and (2) where only women of property 
voted, there could be no danger of their 
being outvoted by the poor and irrespon- 
sible. When therefore we urge the Eng- 
lish example, without making this explana- 
tion, we mislead people; and when we 
make the explanation, the English exam- 
ple becomes almost, though not quite, 
valueless for argument. 

I believe, myself, in suffrage as a right; 
and that by recognizing this right for 
woman as well as man we take the next 
step in the evolution of human society. 
But it must keep pace, in some degree, 
with the other steps in woman's advance- 
ment. It can only be impressed upon an 
unwilling community by steady ‘tpound- 
ing away” as Grant reached Richmond. 
We are still, I think, in the early stages of 
the siege and there must be a great deal of 
slow trenching and gradual advancing and 
distant cannonading before we are near 
enough for surprises and hand-to-hand at- 
tacks. We may have to wait a great while, 
to advance along a variety of lines, to 
waste a great deal of ammunition, to study 
carefully the position and movements on 
the other side; to have endless patience 
and ceaseless activity; and by and by a 
time will come for a decisive final advance 


and for planting our flag in the citadel. 
T. W. BH. 
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THE PARAMOUNT ISSUE. 





The present heated political contest is 
distinctly revealing a fact which can 
hardly be otherwise than painful and dis- 
couraging to many suffragists,—the fact 
that some of our most trusted leaders do 
not admit the actual importance of the 
movement for Woman Suffrage. 

It is a movement whose one object is to 
vindicate the great truth which, for centu- 
ries, men have been stating in various lan- 
guage: ‘Governments derive their just 
power from the consent of the governed.” 
There is no government on earth in which 
this truth is applied. The Government of 
the United States has made the nearest ap- 
proach to it, but even in the United States 
one-half the people are governed without 
their consent; one-half the people hold 
life, liberty, and property subject to the 
will of the other half. 

Now this isa stupendous wrong. Be- 
fore it all other political questions shrink 
into absolute insignificance. Take any 
one of the issues which stir men’s blood 
to-day, and hold it up side by side with 
this, exaggerate it, enlarge it by every 
trick of rhetoric. and what is it still? A 
mole-hill by a mountain. Yet we hear 
that “Sin this canvass Woman Suffrage is 
necessarily a subordinate question.” That 








is, the assertion of the outraged right of 
the people to self-government is necessari- 
ly, in this canvass, a subordinate question. 
And subordinate to what? To the ques- 
tion what particular man shall be govern- 
or of Massachusetts. Blind! 

Massachusetts, ever since it became a 
State, has been governed by an aristocracy 
based on sex. Suppose one wing of the 
aristocracy nominates a bad man to office, 
and the other wing nominates a good man; 
what have we to do with their nomination? 
It is the aristocracy itself which is essen- 
tially bad; it is the aristocratical idea, not 
any particular manifestation of it, which 
we must oppose. If we allow the mis- 
takes, the quarrels, or the crimes of the 
governing class to divert us from the vin- 
dication of the right of the people to self- 
government, how is the truth for which 
we stand ever to be estab’ished? If we 
are to admit the claim of any other politi- 
cal issue to take precedence of this for the 
present year, why not for the next, and 
the next, and forever? Reasons for such 
a course will never be wanting in a coun- 
try where party spirit runs high; yet it is 
clear that such a course is not the road to 
victory. 

We are frittering away our strength 
in empty disputes over political blun- 
ders and crimes which, to a large ex- 
tent, are attributable directly to the viela- 
tion of the law that governments derive 
their just power from the consent of the 
governed. Of course, so long as our gov- 
ernment rests on a basis of injustice and 
robbery, so long must we expect to suffer 
the consequences of injustice and robbery. 
True, the exclusion of half the people 
from the enjoyment of their right to self- 
government may not be the single cause of 
all the mal-administration and corruption 
in the country; but this exclusion is by 
far the greatest wrong in our system of 
government, and therefore it cannot fail 
to be largely answerable for our national 
short-comings. Shall we, now, because 
we see bad men in office, abuses tolerated, 
corruption flourishing,—shall we now bend 
our energies to turning out the bad men, 
correcting the abuses. cleansing the cor- 
ruption? ‘That would be to twist ropes of 
sand, so loug as the poisunous source of 
corruption is left untouched. It is not the 
effects, but the cause. at which we must 
strike Let us lay fast hold on the great 
principle. and let no sophistry induce us 
to believe that any political question what- 
ever can take precedence of—can even ap- 
proach in importance—the question wheth- 
er or not the Government of the United 
States shall be based on the consent of the 
whole people. 

But it is not enough to keep our eyes on 
the principle; we must move towards it. 
This is a practical world, and the recog- 
nition of a violated principle implies prac- 
tical work. How can wein Massachusetts, 
with our political institutions and social 
surroundings such as they are, contribute 
most directly to the establishment of our 
principle? In the first place, we must by 
pen and tongue, always and everywhere 
uphold it as the paramount issue. In the 
second place, we must try to defeat the 
election to public office of every man who 
denies it; no matter how good he may be, 
how able, how shrewd. If, by act or word, 
he says, *‘I deny the right of the people of 
Massachusetts to self-government,” we 
must use vote and influence to prevent his 
holding office in Massachusetts. 

In the third place, we must help to 
places of power all men upon whom we 
can confidently rely as thorough believers 
in, and willing workers for, the principle of 
government by the people; such men, for 
instance, as John Hopkins, of Millbury. 

In the fourth place, we must hold each 
other rigidly to our great fundamental 
principle, and rebuke all swerving from it, 
let the rebuke fall where it may. Throw- 
ing aside all personal and party prejudice, 
we must convince every man in Massachu- 
setts, every ‘‘young independent and civil- 
service reformer” whois opposed to govern- 
ment by the people, that we suffragists do 
actually mean something; that moreover 
we know definitely what we mean, and do 
not propose to be sneered or tricked or 
‘eajoled” out of it, however susceptible to 
cajolery we may be on other points. We 
mean distinctly that the government of 
Massachusetts shall be. sooner or later, 
vested in the people of Massachusetts; and 
to all ‘young independents and civil ser- 
vice reformers” who are opposed to that 
consummation, we suggest, in a friendly 
spirit, that they will probably tind a little 
study of the principles of republican gov- 
ernment very much to their advantage. 

East Boston. FRANCES H. TURNER. 








DR. HAMMOND’S ESTIMATE OF WOMEN. 

The North American Review for Novem- 
ber contains replies to Dr. Hammond's ab- 
surd article, by four ladies, viz.: Nina 
Morais, of Philadelphia, Lillie Devereaux 
Blake and Dr. Clemence Lozier, of New 
York, and Sara Underwood, of Boston. 
We give this week the admirable article of 
Miss Morais :— 


If Macaulay's New Zealander, sitting 
upon a broken pier of the Brooklyn bridge 
in some future age, should take up a copy 
of The North American Review for August, 
1883, he might reasonably infer that the 
wearing of ong hair, or short hair, or hair 
parted in the middle or on the side, bore 
some occult though direct relation to the 
profoundest sociological problems of our 
times. Lt is indeed true that any departure 
from the reigning fashion of wearing the 
hair has for many ages denoted the social 
barbarian; and the length and the cut of 
the coat of a reformer is to many minds 
the gauge of the propriety of his reform. 

But Dr. Hammond, in his appeal to popu- 
lar prejudice, may be contradicted at the 
outset. He states that the Woman Suffrage 
movement was at first conducted by ab- 
normally constituted men and women, who 
respectively displayed longings for the 
clothing and characteristics of the oppos- 
ite sex. He declares that these beings were 
universally regarded as « ‘tset of imprac- 
ticable fanatics,” who, being ‘tunhappy 
in their domestic relations,” tried ‘to make 
their fellow-creatures as miserable as they 
were themselves.’ He asserts that the 
first proceedings of the ‘‘suffragists” dis- 
played the effects of that peculiar neurotic 
condition called the hysterical, which, ac- 
cording to the Doctor, is a normal state of 
the female organism. In reply to criti- 
cisms of this order, H. B. Blackwell, of the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL, whose authority on 
the subject is beyond question, names the 
prominent men and women who took part 
in the movement or expressed sympathy 
with it in its earliest days. Some of the 
‘effeminate’ men were Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, William Lloyd Garrison, Bron- 
son Alcott, John G. Whittier, George W. 
Curtis, T. W. Higginson, and Wendell 
Phillips. Some of the ‘tabnormally con- 
stituted” women were Lucretia Mott, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Antoin- 
ette Brown. Many of these men and wom- 
en were happy husbands and wives; most 
of them have exercised beneficial influen- 
ces on American life and thought; and 
their fanaticism was effective enough to 
aid in erasing forever the sarcasm that 
made our national hymn celebrate **The 
land of the free and the home of the slave.” 

Moreover, the records of the first suftrage 
meetings have been carefully preserved, 
and bearing in mind the contumely heaped 
upon the characters and motives of the 
participants, their papers are singularly 
calm and dignified. Indeed, the pioneers 
of the agitation appreciated full well that 
only by irreproachable demeanor and per- 
sistent appeals to the popular sense of jus- 
tice could even a primary hearing be ob- 
tained. 

The movement for woman suffrage was 
not aa hysterical outburst of abolition no- 
tions, but the expressing of a long ger- 
minating idea, which the war times brought 
prematurely into prominence. The French 
Revolution had not fired the hearts of men 
without sending a spark into the breasts of 
the mothers of men. Mary Wollstonecraft, 
the first vindicator of the rights of woman, 
dedicated to Talleyrand the work which 
strove to impress upon women the beauty 
of physical heaith and moral purity, and 
which enjoined them to spurn the courtesy 
that called them admirable because of their 
weakness. Since the time of Mary Shel- 
ley’s beautiful mother, many gif wom- 
en—among them were the gentle sister of 
Elia. and our own sweet singers Alice and 
Phoebe Cary—have spoken as boldly as 
they dared on behalf of their sex; but not 
until the days of the anti-slavery agitation 
was any organization attempted to pro- 
mote their ideas. At that time women, 
whose influence by pen and by tongue had 
formed a large if not a preponderant fac- 
tor in the triumph of abolition principles, 
were appointed as delegates to abolition 
meetings, but were refused the right to 
vote in a cause for which they had worked 
so earnestly and so effectively. ‘*You may 
fill our ranks by your songs and your 
books; you may sacrifice health, time, 
means, for the cause in which we are en- 

aged; but you cannot comprehend the 
ssue involved, and even if you did, the act 
of voting would unsex you.” This was 
the logic of the anti-suffragists during the 
war; against this logic the “timpracticable 
fanatics” rebelled. 

Such was the origin of the Woman Suf- 
frage movement. Its results thus far, as 
summarized by Dr. Hammond. may he 
briefly stated thus: The ‘‘spirit of fair- 
ness” (evoked by this disreputable agita- 
tion) has allowed woman to earn her own 
livelihood in almost any field she may 
choose, has permitted her to keep her own 
property, and has given her a qualified 
suffrage in some States. But now that the 
“spirit of fairness” has granted all this, 
Dr. Hammond cries Halt! The revolution 
must not only be arrested, but, “contrary 
to the ordinary course of procedure in 
other revolutions, must go backward.” 
For “‘grave anatomical and physiological 
reasons,” the law of social progress must 
be reversed. In what particulars the 
“spirit of fairness” has gone too far, Dr. 
Hainmond does not mentien It may be 


inferred, however, that the hysterical be- 
(Continued on Page 338.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
“H. H.” is writing graphic letters to the 
Independent. 

Mrs. OLIVER AMES has given $35,000 to 
the free hospital for women in Boston. 
Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLs has written 
a short serial story entitled “‘His Three 
Trials.” 

Mrs. SARAH A. PERKINS during the 
past year has given 310 addresses and or- 
ganized 120 new W.C. T. Us. 

Miss EpiruH LEAVITT is engaged for the 
coming year as soprano in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church in Dedham, Mass. 
JULIA WARD HowE was re-elected pres- 
ident of the woman’s congress at Chicago, 
and Henrietta L. ‘IT’. Wolcott, treasurer. 
Miss ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS’ new 
book, “Beyond the Gates,” will be first 
published in England to secure the copy- 
right in that country. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE gave the 
first lecture of the season for the Home 
Club, of South Boston. Her subject was 
“A Dream of To-morrow.” 

Miss Susan Gay, of Cornwall, England, 
is lecturing in this country on the marriage 
question, with special reference to the idea 
of purity in that relation. 

Mrs. J. C. MERCER, of Philadelphia, 
gave to the Sea-Side House for Invalid 
Women, at Atlantic City, $25,000, that 
they may erect a larger building. 

Mrs. T. G. WIDMER, of Roxbury, has 
been awarded by the Massachusetts Hu- 
mane Society one of its bronze medals. 
This lady rescued two children from 
drowning at Ipswich in August last. 

MRS. JESSIE BENTON FREMONT has a very 
entertaining paper in the November Wide 
Awake, entitled “My Arizona Class,” in 
which she gives an account of her work in 
the Prescott School, at the time when Gen- 
eral Fremont was Governor of Arizona. 

Mrs. Marron L. Reny, of Columbia, 
Indiana, has invented and patented the 
“Columbia Ironer.” It will iron anything 
that can be ironed by hand, it saves time, 
fuel and strength, especially strength, and 
is durable and easily managed. 

Miss ANNA DICKINSON has begun the 
season under very satisfactory auspices, 
opening in Steubenville, Ohio, then in 
Michigan, afterwards going directly West, 
acting through to the Pacific coast. She 
is playing Hamlet and Anne Boleyn, the 
latter written by herself. 

Mrs. MARTIN, of Providence, an active 
worker in the Rhode Island Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, made an ad- 
mirable address at the Woman Suffrage 
Convention in that city last week. She 
took a decided position in support of equal 
political rights for women. We welcome 
this lady as a valuable accession to the 
suffrage work in Rhode Island. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH B. CHACE, of Valley 
Falls, R. I., is the founder of a kindergar- 
ten for the children of factory operatives, 
who are often exposed to danger and neg- 
lect while both fathers and mothers are at 
work in the mills. This kindergarten has 
now been in operation for some time, with 
beneficent results. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE A. CLEVELAND, of 
Perry, N. Y., and Mrs. S. H. HALLOCK, of 
Milton, N. Y., attended the school caucus, 
and voted for school committee. Mrs. 
Hallock was made president of the meet- 
ing. Both these ladies desired to attend 
the Brooklyn meeting. but as the election 
came at the same time, they remained to 
discharge their political duties. 


Mrs. HUNGERFORD is the sole trustee of 
the Grove School, a few miles out from Ith- 
aca, N. Y. Her name was first proposed 
at schvol meeting as a jest, but as she 
was elected over other nominees, she at 
once accepted the duties of the office, and 
has fulfilled them so acceptably that she 
has now served several years, having un- 
disputed authority in the management of 
all school matters. 


Mrs. J. K. BARNEY, President of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Rhode Island, was appointed by His Ex- 
cellency, Gov. A. O. Bourn, as delegate to 
the National Convention of Charities and 
Corrections held at Louisville, Ky., com- 
mencing September 24. Mrs. Barney was 
also delegated to represent the Woman’s 
National Christian ‘Temperance Union in 
this Convention, being Superintendent of 
the Department of Prison, Jail, Police and 
Almshouse Work of this national organi- 
zation, numbering 80,000, the largest so- 
ciety composed entirely of women in the 





world. 
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DR. HAMMOND’S ESTIMATE OF WOMEN. 


(Continued from Page 837.) 

ing who can reason neither exactly nor ab- 
stractly, nor without prejudice, is unfit to 
perform any serious business of life unless 
under constant supervision. Yet, in the 
Doctor's opinion, the very absence of ra- 
tionality fits woman pre-eminently for the 
most solemn and responsible of all duties 
—those of the mother. 

‘To consider Dr. Hammond's ‘grave an- 
atomical and physiological reasons” for 
reversing the progress of civilization is to 
pursue a path oft trodden, and hence 
wearisome to those who have given any 
thought to the question here de bated. Un- 
fortunately, the reiterated words of the 
best expositors of the movement, like the 
condemn: ition of the absentees in the pas- 
tor’s sermon, reac h only the ears of those 
already convinced. Briefly, the facts and 
arguments of Dr. Hammond's school are 
these: The average brain-weight of man 
is universally admitted to be greater than 
that of woman, and, according to the ex 
cathedra utterances of Dr. Hammond, the 
brain of man is of finer quality than ‘that 
of woman. In many instances, large brains 
have been more productive than small 
ones. It follows from these data, that 
women cannot reason as well as men, and 
ought, therefore, not to vote. Now, the 
thinker will see at once a number of breaks 
in this chain of reasoning. ‘The first query 
that suggests itself may be stated thus: 
Can it be shown that large brains are so 
often coincident with superior intellectual- 
ity as to make the possessor of a large 


mind and a small brain exceptional? The 
answer is that it cannot. Again: Is the 


knowledge of the structure of the brain so 
well detined that mental capacity may be 
deduced strictly from a consideration of 
that structure? The answer is, that it is 
not. And further: In the absence of such 
knowledge, has there ever been any fair 
test made of the relative mental capacities 
of male and female? The answer is, that 
until lately there has been no attempt at a 
like educational development of the sexes ; 
that the attempt has been made, not by 
physiologists as a class, but in spite of 
them: and that the results, notwithstand- 
ing all inherited and natural disadvantages 
on the female side, show an equal progress 
of the girl and the boy. And, collaterally, 
it may be well to emphasize the oft-repeat- 
ed fact, uncontradicted by physiologists, 
that «a man with less than thirty-seven 
ounces of brain matter is an idiot, while a 
woman—with a brain of inferior quality, 
according to Dr. Hammond--is fairly in- 
telligent with thirty-two ounces. 

Finally, and of most importance in 
this discussion, is the question, What re- 
lation does the higher mental capacity 
bear to the right or privilege of voting? 
Is there any country in the world in which 
the power of abstract reasoning or the 
ability to grasp generalities is a test for 
qualification at the polls? Across the At- 
lantic, the angle of political capacity 
spreads from the Russian autocrat at the 
apex to the holders of the “‘lodger fran- 
chise” on English soil. At one time wealth, 
at another genealogy, at another religion, 
has been made the test of the voter; but 
at no time has the power of abstract rea- 
soning been set up as a necessary condi- 
tion for the exercise of the highest fune- 
tion of citizenship. Indeed, if an execlu- 
sion from the suffrage were made on this 
ground, and if it were applied, as it ought 
to be in justice, to both men and women, 
the polling list would be more than doubly 
decimated; but no government with such 
a franchise could, by any stretch of the 
imagination, be called representative. The 
most profound thinkers are not always the 
best fitted to comprehend and to legislate 
for the wants of those less highly endow- 
ed, and the vote of the illiterate laborer is 
as necessary for the protection of his in- 
terests as that of the cultured monopolist 
is for the broader schemes which aceumu- 
lated wealth suggests. ‘The votes of both 
classes, and, indeed, of all classes, are of 
equal necessity for the well-being of a 
government which proposes to represent 
the will, not of a clique, but of the people. 
In the broadest view, government exists 
only as the representative of the governed ; 
it is the expression of the will of all ciass- 
es, and when any class is excluded from 
the franchise, just and weighty reasons for 
such exe lusion must be shown. 

By what process of reasoning are native 
women over twenty-one years of age de- 
barred, in this country, from the 1 ight ex- 
tended in general to every male of full age 
who is not an idiot, a pauper, a criminal, 
or an unnaturalized foreigner? Is woman 
so incapable of comprehending her own 
interests as to make her enforced silence 
necessary for her own welfare? Is _ her 
nature and her function in life so like that 
of man as to need no distinct representa- 
tion? Or has she been represented vicari- 
ously by her male relatives? Dr. Ham- 
mond says that woman is incapable of 
comprehending her own interests. The 
teacher whose lessons have the largest in- 
fluence on the character of our legislators 
sannot understand what constitutes her 
own advantage. Her hysterical nature, 
led astray by neurotic impulses, incapable 
of forming unbiased judgments, may prop- 
erly sway the new generation, but can- 
not control itself; and yet the good moth- 
ers of the race exemplify the fact that in 
the one case in which feeling is most dom- 
inant—in the love of mother for child—the 
educator has allowed not emotion but 
judgment to sway her conduct; and fur- 
ther, if more women than men are hyster- 
ical and frivolous, let it be remembered 
that the ‘‘lady” has always been shielded 
from the necessity of deciding the serious 
issues of life, the confronting of which 
serves to mature the character. 

To the second query. Is woman’s point 
of view so like man’s that she needs no 
special representation. the reply is obvious. 
Woman is so unlike man in her physical, 
mental, and social nature that she needs 
preéminently a special representation. 

Thirdly, has she been represented vicari- 
ously? The common and statute law 
which allowed her husband the control of 
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arate earnings to a drunken husband, which 
declared that upon her husband’s de ath she 
was not the natural guardian of hei chil- 
dren, offers speaking “examples of the so- 

called vicarious represent: ition. That 
many wrongs have been righted without 
the influence of the ballot is due to the 
much-denounced agitation which has ad- 
dressed itself to men’s **spirit of fairness,” 
and to the obvious need of silencing the 
demand for the suffrage by remedying the 
most glaring evils which the denial of that 
right entailed. 

“The suffr: agists of the United States have 
met with the usual derision and maltreat- 
ment that await reformers. ‘The fair 
name of their women has been defamed, 
the actions of the men misrepresented. It 
is true that now and then some seeker for 
notoriety, some loud-voiced advocate of 
liberty for. lawless purposes, has thrust 
himself or herself into the ranks; but the 
body of suflragists are, and have been, 
men and women known for the spotless 
purity of their lives, and for an unfalter- 
ing purpose in promoting what they be- 
lieve to be a sacred cause. 

The status of the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment is simply this: It asserts the primary 

right of every human being not obvious ly 
incapable of appreciating his own interests 

—and hence, indirec tly, the i®terests of 
society—to a voice in his own government. 
It denies to any one the right of present- 
ing an a priori case against woman's capac- 
ity, holding that brain structures are not 
reliable standards of qualifications for 
voting, and that all fair trials of mental 
endowments, thus far, have shown that 
the mind of the girl is as good as that of 
the bor. 
resentation are inseparable, and claims 
that women who pay both direct and indi- 
rect taxes are entitled to the same civil 
rights and privileges that the men of the 
Revo ution demanded from the stubborn 
king who claimed to know what was best 
for the interest of his refractory subjects. 

The Woman Suffrage movement declares 
that all the issues involved in the right of 
men to vote, and all the powers dependent 
upon it, are of equally profound import- 
ance to women, If the ballot is the scep- 
tre of kingship which dignifies man with 
a noble responsibility, it is no less to her 
who must teach him the moral duties en- 
tailed by that responsibility. She may 
make mistakes in the exercise of her new 
prerogative, but in the wider field of activ- 
ity to which she is called she will gain the 
kind of culture that will enable her to be- 
come a better, because a more clear-sight- 
ed, mother. The suffragists hope that the 
same refinement that has been noted in all 
public movements, in which men and 
women work conjointly, will purify the 
political meeting and the ballot-box. The 
example of Wyoming encourages them in 
this hope. They demand that woman shall 
have equal (some think coérdinate) facili- 
ties with man in preparing for and pur- 


suing any calling she may choose, Not 
restriction, but competition, will deter- 


mine the sphere of every human worker. 

Finally, the suffrage party endeavors to 
purify marriage and ennoble motherhood, 
by insisting that a liberal education and 
liberal opportunities for gaining a liveli- 
hood shall prevent marriages that are not 
unions of respect and affection. It resents 
as an insult the insinuation that women 
are becoming too finical as regards the 
qualifications of husbands, and that the 
alternative of womanhood is to marry or to 
starve. It directs attention to the means 
for preserving physical health, and lays 
the axe at the root of social immorality. 

Such is the status of the revolution 
which “ought to turn backward.” 

NINA MORAIS. 

*oe 


“THE DEACON'S CREED.” 


We clip from the Christian Union an in- 
terview between ‘“Laicus” and ‘the Dea- 
con,” which is rich. The beauty of such 
extreme preaching as the Deacon's is that 
it will affect only those who are thorough- 
ly converted to that view already. Wom- 
en who are in the slightest degree tainted 
with the *tindependence” the Deacon con- 
siders so ‘“‘unwomanly” will feel their ten- 
dency to independence increased by the 
inevitable revolt from such teaching. Both 
the scriptural argument and the natural 
history argument might be used with equal 
cogency against any form of government 
but a monarchy. [Lf a two-headed family 
is a monster, what a hydra-headed mon- 
ster a Republican State must be! 


‘Well, for my part,” said the Deacon, 
“I’m an old fogy; I believe in Paul, and 
in the whole of Paul; that woman was 
created for man, not nan for woman; that 
man is the head of woman, not woman the 
head of man; that wives ought to submit 
to their husbands as unto the Lord: and 
that the husband is head of the wife, as 
Christ is head of the Church. I don’t want 
to take out at or undot ani; I believe it 
all.’? 

“Well! well! well!” said Mr. Geer. 

“T believe,” continued the Deacon, *‘that 
one of the chief causes of unhappy mar- 
riages and frequent divorees is the un- 
Ww omanly independence which modern ed- 
ucation has produced. I believe they are 
the natural fruits of the violation of God’s 
law of marriage. I believe that those 
women who are perpetually issuing mani- 
festoes of independence, and protesting 
against the subjection of woman, and all 
that sort of nonsense, make themselves 
and their husbands—poor fellows! (the 
tone of pity was as inimitable as it was 
unaffected)—miserable, and are doing more 
to undermine the family, which is the 
foundation of the State, than all the Mor- 
mon elders and priests and missionaries 
put together.’ 

“Well! well! WELL!” said Mr. Geer. 
I vainly endeavor to indicate the climax of 
his astonishment by typographical signs. 
“T believe that any two-headed thing, 
from a calf toa nation, is a monstrosity ; 
and of all two-headed monstrosities the 





er private property, which gave her sep- 


most monstrous monstrosity is a two- 


It affirms that taxation and rep- | 





headed family. I believe it is wise for the 
wife to submit to her husband; I believe it 
is for her happiness, and for his, and for 
that of the children, and for that of the 
community. IL believe that the way for 
her to have her own will is never to de- 
mand it. I believe that the way for her 
to conquer her husband is never to have a 
conflict with him. But I don’t put my 
belief on any such low ground as that; I 
put it onthe ground that God made the 
husband the head of the household, and 
told the wife to submit; and that’s the end 
of it.” 

It is impossible for me to portray the 
smiling graciousness of the Deacon’s man- 
ner, Which gave these words a sound quite 
diflerent from that which they will bear in 
cold print to the average reader, uninter- 
preted by the Deacon's delightful and un- 
interpretable eye and tone and genial 
smile. But he was, unmistakably, dead 
in earnest. 

jut,” said Mrs. Geer, when at length 
the Deacon came to a pause in the recital 
of his creed, “don’t you think that a wom- 
aun ought to have a mind of her own?” 

*And,” added Jennie, ‘don't you think 
that your doctrine would make men ty- 
rants and women too abject?” 

“Humph!’ said the Deacon. “Why, 
bless me! I know, and so do you, of a 
couple, whose lives answer that question. 
The man is as opinionated anold bearas ev- 
er walked ontwo legs. He is as unbending 
as a piece of cold steel; and if anybody 
contradicts him be bristles all over like a 
hedgehog. His wife has lived with him 
these twenty odd years, and nobody ever 
doubted that she had a mind of her own; or 
thought that she was abject; or questioned 
her quiet, womanly dignity aud her inde- 
pendence. But for twenty years she has 
never contradicted him; never refused to 
do what he wanted or done what he didn’t 


want; never offered him advice unless he 
asked for it,and never refused it when he 
did. And that litthe woman can do any- 


thing with her bear she likes; he'll dance 
any time, to any tune she plays. She never 
vet has demanded a woman’s right, in all 
these years; and never hesitates to make a 
woman's request. And, she gets it. too.” 

We all laughed; for we all knew who 
the Deacon was describing, with some ex- 
aggeratious of himself, but none of his 
wife; and his wife softly put her hand up, 
and stroked the thin hair that fringed his 
bald head. 

“There is Mrs. Geer,” continued the 
Deacon, *‘who says she will never consent 
to her husband's smoking in her house. 
If I were a wife my husband should make 
every room, from the garret to the cellar, 
sinell like a tobacconist’s shop before I 
would try to stop him, unless | could stop 
him by a request, for love’s sake.” 

“So you don’t think that a 
ought ever to submit to a wife?” 
Geer, inquiringly. 

“Don't LY? said the Deacon. ‘Ask 
Mary here. Yes, 1 do. But I don't think 
a wife ought ever to ask her husband to 
submit. God has made him, not he r, the 
head of the household. He is commis- 
sioned as captain. He must answer at 
God's judgment-bar for the conduct of the 
ship. And he can’t do itif his mate is all 
the time trying tg be captain, too. She is 
not responsible, and he is.” 

“Don't you think, Deacon,” said Mr. 
Geer, “that they share the responsibility 
for the children between them?" 

“No!” said the Deacon; and he said it 
with refreshing positiveness. ‘-Not if the 
wife understands what a wife ought to be. 
The husband is responsible for the chil- 
dren. All the wife has to do is to submit 
to his directions; and if they don’t turn 
out well, she can go up to God's judgment- 
bar and say, ‘This is the husband you 
gave me; and you told me to obey him; 
and [have done it; and you must take care 
of the consequenwes.’ ” 

‘Phat doesn’t help the matter much,” 
said Mrs. Hardeap, sadly, ‘if the children 
go to ruin.” 

There was a moment's pause; for we all 
knew that Mr. Hardcap was a severe fath- 
er and Mrs. Hardeap was a tender mother, 
and that she feared the consequences of 
his despotism. Then the Deacon answered 
gently: 

“That is very true, Mrs. Ifardeap. And 
I think nothing can be harder than for a 
wife to submit when she sees her husband 
doing an injustice or an injury to the chil- 
dren she has borne to him. And I do not 
say there are not cases where she is right 
to interfere. But you may depend upon it 
that it is always safer to adopt God's plan, 
and leave the consequences for Him to 
take care of, than to try our own plan, and 
assume the responsibility for the conse- 
quences ourselyes. And God’s plan is, 
‘Wives, submit yourselves to your hus- 
bands as unto the Lord.’ ” 

‘Seems to me that this is rather a tough 
doctrine for the wives,” said the Parson. 

“Not a bit of it,” said the Deacon. “It 
isan easy doctrine. It takes all the fric- 
tion and much of the burden out of their 
lives. Our pulpits ought to preach it and 
our schools to teach it, and our girls to 
learn it, until no girl would ever think of 
marrying till she ‘found aman she could so 
look up to that to submit her will to his 
would be the chiefest delight of her life.” 

‘There would be fewer marriages,” said 
I, *‘in that case.” 

**And fewer divorces, 
sententiously. 

**But how in matters of conscience, Dea- 
con?” said Mrs. Geer; “surely you 
wouldn’t have wives submit their con- 
sciences to their husbands?” 

‘*Husbands have consciences as well as 
wives, don’t they?” asked the Deacon. 

**I don’t know,” said Mrs. Geer. Where- 
at there was another laugh, in which the 
Deacon joined. 

“Conscience,” said the Deacon, *‘is sim- 
ply the judgment applied to moral ques- 
tions. The wife ought not to do wrong to 
please her husband; but in all questions, I 
advise her to submit her judgment to his.” 

“If I was a Tract Society.” added the 
Deacon, “I would print five rules for wives 
on a card, to be given to every bride on her 
wedding day.” 

**What are they?” 


husband 
said Mrs. 


“ said the Deacon, 


Pry 


said I. 
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The Deacon reached over, took up a piece 
of paper from the table, took a pencil out 
of his pocket, and wrote thereon, as fol- 
lows: 





- | 
TO WIVES. 
| ee me 
Wives, submit yourselves to your hus- 
| bands as unto the Lord. 





| I. Never dispute with your husband. 
| 2, Never refuse his request unless it is 
unmistakably sinful. 

3. Never offer him advice unless he asks 
Jor it. 

4. Never make any demand, and never 
hesitate to make any request. 

—— 

5. And never be bashful about letting 
him know that what you do, you do for his 
sake, not for your own. 








“There,” said the Deacon, as he shoved 
the paper over to me; ‘“‘put that in one of 
your letters, Mr. Laicus, and tell the wives, 
with my compliments, that if they will try 
that plan faithfully and heartily, as unto 
the Lord, for a year, if they don’t make 
their husbands and their homes and their 
children happier, aud have their own way 
more than any wives of their acquaintance” 
(my italics represent the Deacon's empha- 
sis) “they may put Paul down for an old 
fogy, and me down for another.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mrs. Geer, **that 
the wife ought not to take a// the self-deni- 


al. I think the husband ought to take 
some, too.” 
The Deacon straightened up. looked at 


her for a moment with a pause that was 
emphatic, and then said: “I think he 
ought to take it all. Ithink she ought to 
lay all her burdens on his broad shoulders, 
and he should carry them for her—for 
them both. I think that’s what a hus- 
band’s for; [ think—” 

Just then the clock on the mantel struck 
once; it was half past nine. 

‘That,’ continued the Deacon, dropping 
his thread and picking up another, ‘it is 
time for us to go. Come, Mary.” 

“fT wish you would give us your 
for husbands,” said I. 

‘Some other evening,” said the Deacon. 

So we broke our conference up. 


rules 


a 


IUMOROUS. 





Red is the natural color of a young ba- 
by, but afterwards it becomes yeller. 

Young ladies should not forget that Go- 
liah died from the effects of a bang on his 
forehead. 

An exchange says that chickens can be 
bought in Florida for four cents apiece. It 
doesn’t say how big the pieces are. 

A little girl hearing her mother observe 
to another lady that she was going into 
half-mourning, inquired whether any of 
her relations were half dead. 

A young woman in a country town has 
married her brother's wife’s father. When 
last seen she was busy with a compass and 
adictionary trying to study out what re- 
lation she was to herself. 

Men grumble because cabbage is used as 
a substitute for tobacco in cigars; but they 
would probably grumble more it the best 
Havanna tobaeco should be served with 
their corned beef as a substitute for cab- 
bage.—Puck. 

Instructor in 


Latin: “Miss B., of what 


was Ceres the goddess?” Miss B.: ‘She 
was the goddess of marriage.”’ Jnstructor : 


“Oh, no; of agriculture.” Miss B. (look- 
ing perplexed) : **Why, Lam sure my book 
says she was the goddess of husbandry.” 


A father remonstrated with his son, a 
collegian, for wasting his time in writing 
stories for papers, and cited Dr. Johnsen 
as saying that a man who wrote except for 
money is a fool. The son wrote back: ‘TI 
shall follow Dr. Johnson’s advice and 
write for money. Please send me $50.” 


A conceited young country parson, walk- 
ing home from church with one of the la- 
dies of his congregation, said, in allusion 
to his rustic audience, “I preached this 
morning to a congregation of asses.” “1 
thought of that,” observed the lady. **when 
you called them beloved brethren.” 


At a school examination a clergyman 
was descanting on the necessity of grow- 
ing up loyal and useful citizens. Im order 
to give emphasis to his remarks he pointed 
to a large flag hanging on one side of the 
school-room and said: ‘*Boys, what is that 
flag for?” An urchin who understood the 
condition of the room better than the speak- 
er’s rhetoric, exclaimed: ‘To hide the dirt, 
sir.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of Yo 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If 80, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WinsLow's SOOTHING Sypy, 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incale . 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer ~ 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there jg n 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and dian 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma, 
tion, and "gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINsLow’s SooTHING Syrup POR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, ang 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the Uniteg 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through. 
out the world. Price 24 ceuts a hettle ly-} 


— oe -—-- 


WATER IN THE HEART-CASE.—This is a com. 
mon attendant of general dropsy. The heart ap. 
pears, to the patient, to float; the pulse is fre. 
quent and irregular. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regu. 
lator will not only bring relief, but will cure this 
and all other forms of heart disease. 





PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines hag 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine, 

Best Remedies 


Hood's 
of the vegetable 


Sarsaparilia kingdom, and in 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient. 
ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoon’s Vra- 
ETAULE PILLS. It is well in all eases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. W ifl 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, ‘“‘ Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


te Use Hoon’s Tootu-Powpvenr. 











CRETE DSR A:S: 


Is YOUR 


HEART 
e» SOUND? 


cme Many people think 
wae themseives sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
whiletif truth were known, the cause is the heart. 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says“one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine vunces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds af blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-half, day and night? 
Surely this subject shoult hare careful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a@ specific for aul heart troubl kindred disore 
ders known as Dy. Graves’ Heart Regulae 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
six bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 





sand 


Graves’ exhaustive treatise. (3) 
#.E. Ingalis, Sole Ani. 


Agent, Concord, N.H. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
**A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s. duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . .. . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 


- $ 2% 
100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co. Portland, Me. 











Dr1amonD Dyes will color any thing any color, 
and never fail. The easiest and best way to 
economize. 10 cents, at all druggists. 


Humor IN THE StomAcH.—Much of the dis 
eases and sickness attributed to dyspepsia, chronic 
diarrhoea and other causes is occasioned by hu- 
morinthe stomach. Several cases, with all the 
characteristics of these complaints, have heen 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Other cures effect- 
ed by this medicine are so wonderful that the 
simplest statement of them affords the best proof 
that it combines rare curative agents and when 
once used secures the confidence of the people. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C,. 





UM PHRE a 


OM EO TA AY 


VEVE ERE CIFICS 


FOR TIE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES. CATT ET iy: DUGS, HOGS, 
a2Or 

FOR TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 
path ie Vet« inary Specities have been used by 
oT tock Breeders, Livery ‘Stable and 
» liorse Railroads ye 
ne Companies, Trav'¢ sigpecreme 
and Menace ries, and ‘others handling stock, 
With perfect succe: 

Liumphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, lend pp») 
fent free by mail on receipt of price. f0 cent 

2" Pamphicts sent free on eepticetiom. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


§ Vital Weakness and Pros- 
FOPA THit over-work or 
Been in use 20 OME 


is vatteaty . 
—is the most success- 


No. ; 98 it, 

fulremedy known. Price $1 Cl FIG or No, 28 8, 

large vial of powder for 85, sent post- free on re 

be ti aa of Humphreys’ Hemec. Med, Co 
talogue irve,] 109 Fulton St.. N- ¥ 


CACTUS BALM 







HUMPHR 





Allays Heat and Itching of 
the Scalp. Try it. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A “*Woman’s Industrial Exchange” has 
just been organized in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Its objects are to promote the dignity of 
labor, to give an opportunity to women 
to help themselves; and to provide a de- 
pot for the sale of useful and orna- 
mental articles made by women. 
Mark Lewis is President, a most admirable 
choice. There are about fifty directors, of 
whom our friend Dr. Martha G. Ripley is 
one. 

The United Methodist Church Confer- 
ence is sound on the ‘“twoman’s rights” 
question. The word “obey” was stricken 
out of their marriage service, and in their 
deliverance on the temperance question, 
they pronounced in favor of women’s vot- 
ing, as they believed that the ladies would 
all vote in favor of temperance legislation. 
If all the other churches were to speak out 
so boldly on this subject, we would soon 
have woman suftrage in Canada. It will 
not be long until this privilege is granted 
at any rate.—Orangeville (Canada) Adver- 
tiser. 


The women of Ohio, though not permit- 
ted to vote, at the last election attended 
the polls in large numbers in different 
parts of the State, and did what they could 
to secure the adoption of the prohibitory 
amendment to the constitution of that 
State. They became political workers in 
a good cause, and although the spectacle 
was a novel one in this country, we see no 
good reason why anybody should object 
to it. The time is coming when women 
will be voters as well as workers. ' They 
have as much interest in good government 
as any other class of citizens.—V. Y. Jnde- 
pendent. 

Several months ago the French Minister 
of Instruction intrusted Madame Marie 
Loasillon, the Principal of ‘Ecoles Mater- 
nelles,” to go to North America and look 
over all the public and private schools in 
order to study thoroughly everything 
which would be useful to the schools of 
France. This important charge was for 
the first time conferred upon a woman. 


Mme. Loasillon fulfilled it admirably. Net 
long ago she went back to France and 


made a detailed report to the Minister of 
Instruction, which was clear, precise, rich 
in materials, and full of instructive facts. 
Minister Ferry expressed his hearty thanks 
to Mme. Loasillon for her work. 


The Board of Education in Philadelphia 
had an animated discussion over the sala- 
ries of Superintendent's assistants. Some 
members moved that women should re- 
ceive the same pay as men for the same 
work. ‘The motion was opposed on the 
ground that ‘women are inferior, physi- 
cally and intellectually.” It was decided 
that as the services of women could be ob- 
tained for , they should be given less. 
Accordingly men were voted $2,500 a year 
and women $1,800. The discussion noted 
atendency of the day; but what branch 
of labor will be opened first for men and 
women of equal worth to share alike?— 
Journal. . 


less 


The town of Griffin, Ga., lately witness- 
ed a spectacle probably without a parallel 
in this country—an aged white woman, 
with shackles on feet and hands, dragged 
through the streets at the tail of a dump- 
cart driven by a negro. Her offence was 
dissoluteness. Unable to pay her fine, she 
was sentenced to work on the roads with 
the chain-gang, and refusing to do this, 
the police magistrate ordered her to be 
dragged back in this ignominious style to 
the work-ground. The magistrate was 
supported in his action by the law, but the 
town was much exercised over the scan- 
dal, which surpasses anything Delaware 
has done for some time.—San 
Chronicle. 


‘yancisco 


The Chicago Present Age says that the 
time is rapidly approaching when not only 
Boston, but all our large cities, may pass 
out of the hands of Americans and become 
the political property of the lowest class 
of foreigners. To prevent this contin- 
gency, undesirable and perhaps disastrous, 
it suggests two courses: (1) to extend the 
boundaries of the cities so as to take in 
those who do the business and own the 
property, thereby restoring the equilib- 
tium; or (2) to place the control of the 
large cities in the control of the State or 
the National Government. The Age adds: 
“This is practically the position of Lon- 
don and Paris, and indeed of all the larger 
European cities, and they are well govern- 
ed.” But European cities are not well gov- 


erned. Vice and degradation are repress- 
ed and concealed, but not ameliorated. 


Woman suffrage is the only cure for the 
evil. 

Many a boy, says a writer in the Phila- 
delphia Teacher, gets to himself a bad 
hame because of the rapidly-developing 
faculties within him which are seeking 
employment. Much of what passes for 
juvenile depravity may be easily accounted 
for. Mischief is not meanness; it is mis- 
directed energy. Intentional wrong-doing 


Mrs.” 








is generally the farthest from the boy’s 
thought. The force of temptation and im- 
pulse overcomes his own choice and power 
of resistance, while the imprudence, ill- 
temper, or reckless haste of the teacher 
sometimes prompts him to make an ex- 
ample of such an unlooked for infraction, 
lest advantage be taken of it to overthrow 
good order. ‘his is an enormous blunder, 
and cannot be easily excused. The evils 
of the human heart cannot be cured by 
harshness; what your boy needs is fair 
play. What most people of older growth 
need is more of kindness and forbearance. 
If a boy has lost his rank among the pure 
and good, win him back again. He can- 
not be forced to change his desires. Re- 
pression will most likely drive him beyond 
the power of your influence, but he will 
take pride in earning his way back to a 
forfeited place in good society. 
wecitialshici 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A NEW MOTHER HUBBARD. 





Miss Polly Betsy Patterson, 
In a Mother Hubbard cloak, 
And a Mother Hubbard bounet 
With a most bewitching poke, 


One morning met a curly dog, 
He was of medium size— 

His ears were drooped, his tail was limp, 
And the tears stood in his eyes. 


Said Polly to the curly dog: 
“Why do you look so sad?” 
“Because,” replied he, with a sniff, 
“The times are very bad. 
“You see,” said he, ‘the streets are full 
Of little Mother Hubbards, 
But though I've wagged my tail ’most off, 
They never speak of cupboards.” 
Baid Polly Betsy: **Come with me, 
*T would melt a heart of stone! 
I'll give you lots of bread and milk, 
And a juicy mutton bone.” 
She took him home and fed him well; 
His tears were turned to laughter; 
And now, wherever Polly goes, 
The curly dog trots after. 
—Kleanor A. Hunter in St. Nicholas 
ve 


JENNY RING. 


BY LUCY HAMILTON WARNER. 

One day my cousin entered the reom, 
with what I thought was a rat. Then, 
looking closer, | saw it was too long and 
not so round as a rat, and it had a heavy 
tail. Then I thought it was a little bear, 
but where did he get such a small mite of 


a bear? How could he bring it in his 
arms? He put it in my lap. “I have 


brought you a pet,” said he. “It is not a 
bear or a rat; it is a tamed mongoose.” 

The mongoose is a native of Africa, 
and lives on ants and other insects. Its 
tongue is long, narrow, and pointed, cov- 
ered with a sticky substance. It runs its 
tongue down into the ant-hills, and the 
ants stick to it, and the mongoose draws 
it back into its mouth like a flash, then 
running it out again and again until its 
hunger is satisfied. 

Jenny Ring—that was the name of the 
mongoose —came to live with me. At 
first, 1 was a little afraid of her, but as 


long as she lived she never bit any one. 


She was the most loving little animal. She 
would lick your hand like a dog. When 


you sat down she would jump on your lap, 
and try, in her dumb way, to show how 
much she loved you. When you said that 
was enough, she would crawl up on to 
your shoulder, sit there looking very wise, 
and trying to understand all that was said. 

Jenny loved company. When the door- 
bell rang, it did not matter whether she 
was asleep or where she was, she would 
run and sit on the stairs, and wait until the 
door was opened. If it was any one she 
knew, she would roll herself up in a ball, 
roll down-stairs, coming with a thump to 
the bottom, clucking gleefully. The only 
noise she made was to cluck like a hen. 

One day a lady called that had not heard 
of my pet, and when she saw Jenny sitting 
on the stairs, gave a scream, and said, 
“There is a rat.”” When Jenny followed 
me down stairs she jumped on a chair, 
holding up her skirts, screaming, ‘*Take 
away that rat, it will bite.” Though I told 
her Jenny would not do her any harm, she 
did not believe it. 

Another time I heard Jenny Ring making 
a great noise. I went to see what was the 
matter, and found Jenny had cornered the 
cat, and there was a little fight going on. 
Jenny was coming out the victor, and 
would have killed poor pussy if I had not 
come to the rescue. I suppose the cat saw 
Jenny Ring and thought, ‘*Now, there is a 
nice large rat,” and sprung upon Jenny, 
to find out, as she did afterward, that she 
did not have a rat, but something else. 
After that, all the cats in the neighborhood 
kept out of the way of Jenny, and only 
when they were really hungry would they 
come to the house, and, if Jenny was seen 
or heard, they would run and hide. 

I had a collar and chain made for Jenny, 
and one day when she was out with me I 
missed her, and found she had slipped the 
collar over her head and run away. On 
looking, I saw the people going to the 
other side of the street, and soon guessed 





the cause, and so I walked back and called 
Jenny. As soon as she heard me call, she 
turned around, seeing me, and being fright- 
ened at so many strange people, she ran 
back to me, and was not contented until I 
took her up in my arms. She acted like a 
frightened child, but I soon soothed her. 
and she settled in my arms and went to 
sleep. 

Jenny Ring was very fond of eggs, and 
would steal them if they were not given 
her. She always cracked them herself. 
She would take an egg in her front paws, 
then back up against a tree, swing her 
paws front, then back under her hind paws, 
ericking the egg, then she would suck the 
egg, and clean it as clear as any person 
would. 

Sometimes when Jenny was naughty, I 
would say: “Jenny, you are a bad girl; 
go in the corner until you are good.” Then 
she would go, always with her face to the 
wall when she was there, a little while 
would cluck, but never stir until I said, 
“Jenny, come out now.” 

Jenny was very fond of playing tag, and 
would always catch you, clucking in great 
glee. Her tricks were like amonkey; she 
would lie on her back as if dead, and not 
move a muscle until the piano was played, 
and then she would start up, pick up a lit- 
tle hat that was made for her, shoulder a 
stick, and march back and forth on her 
hind legs. ‘These, and many more tricks, 
would she do. 

But Jenny Ring met with a sad fate. 
She used to love to lie in the sun and bask 
herself, suddenly rising up before people 
when disturbed. One day she was startled 
by one of the strange men of the farm, and 
seeing what he thought was a rat, he shot 
at it, and killed poor Jenny Ring. I heard 
a faint cluck, and knew it was from Jenny. 
I found her shot and trying to come to me. 
When she saw me she gave a happy cluck, 
and, as I took her in my arins, tried to lick 
wy hand, then gave a little cluck, looked 
up at me, and closed her eyes and fell back 
dend. 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
slonary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lang affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and ail Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Eviv dispositionsjfare early shown.’ Evil 
tendencies in our systems are to be watched and 
guarded against. If you find yourself getting 
bilious, head heavy, mouth foul, eyes yellow, 
kidneys disordered, symptoms of piles torment- 
ing you, take at once a few doses of Kidney- 
Wort. It is nature's great assistant. Use it as 
an advance-guard—don’t wait to get down sick. 
Read adv't. 


DirpHTHERIA poisons the blood. Convales- 
cents should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla to neutral- 
ize and eradicate the poison matter. 





SINGERS WELCOME, 


Emerson’s new book for Singing Classes “Ay 
Conve ‘ntions wins golden opinions from all who ex- 
amine it. 

“T am very much pleased with it indeed,” froma 
recent letter, indicates the general fecling. 

192 pages. 150 tunes. Good instructive course, in- 
cluding the new and favorite Manual Signs and 
other improvements. 

75 cents will bring you a specimen copy. 
reduction for quantities. 


Liberal 


NEW, BEAUTIFUL AND EASY CANTATAS: 


ECGA,! (65 cents.) By D. F. Hodges. In- 
a cludes the charming old Bible story, 
has fine and easy music, pretty oriental costuming and 


stage arrangements, and cannot fail to be a great at- 
traction. 


RUTH AND BOAZ (65 cents.) By E. A. 

« Andrews. Brings be- 
fore us the rural life of olden times, and a glimpse at 
Bethlehem and its harvest fields, and has easy and 


#weet music. 
The new opera by Delibes. 


LAKME. erywhere. Price $2. 
FOREST JUBILEE CHOIR, cinsis': 


young singers d songs, etc. All the girls and 
boys will like it. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


thousands and tens of thousands all over 
the country to be the SUREST CURE 
ever discovered for all 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered wsine inds 
te that you are a victim P DO Ni 
ITATE; use Kidney-Wort atonce, (eve 
druggist will recommend it) and it 
ly overcome the disease and res! 
healthy action. 
Incontinence or retention of Urine, tate . 
dust or ropy deposits, and dull dragging p 
all speedily yield to its curative power. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 





Given ev- 






















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE, 


Edited by Ricnarnp Grant Waite. With Glossar- 
ial, Historical, and Explanatory Notes. In three 
volumes. I. Comedies; Il. Histories and Poems; 
Ill. Tragedies. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 50 a vol- 
ume; the set, in cloth, $7 50; half calf, $15 00. 

An entirely new edition of Shakespeare’s Complete 
Works, combining the most authentic and carefully 
corrected text, with foot notes, embodying in compact 
form the results of thorough study of the Elizabethan 
period and ite drama. Mr. White's great reputation 
as a critic and as a student of the English language 
and its literature guarantees the excellence of the 
work. 


THE RIVERSIDE EMERSON. 


An entirely New Edition of the Writings of Ratpn 
Watpo Emerson. In eleven handsome volumes. 
12mo. Price, $1 75 a volume. 

1, Nature, Addresses and Lectures, 
2. Essays. First Series. 

3. Essays. Second Series. 

4. Representative Men. 

5. English Traits. 

6. The Conduct of Life. 

7. Society and Solitude, 

8. Letters and Social Aims, 

9. Poems. 

“The workmansbip of this elegantly simple edition 
is what we expect from the taste that presides over the 
Riverside press.”"—Hvening Post, New York. 

Vols. 10 and 11, which will comprise Essays aad 
Lectures not included in any of Mr. Emerson's pre- 
vious volumes, will appear in November. 


TWENTY POEMS. 


FROM HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
Illustrated from Paintings by his son, Ernest W. 
Longfellow. 8vo, cloth, tastefully stamped, full gilt, 
$4; morocco, $9; tree calf extra, panel side, with 
polished bevel edge, 39 00. 


The ENGLISH BODLEY FAMILY 


By Horace E, ScuppEr. 
ornamenta! cover, $1 50. 


Fully illustrated. With an 


The American Bodleys and their English cousins 
visit interesting places in England, and talk of many 
poreees and incidents famous in English history. The 
200k is fully illustrated, and will gratify the hundreds 
of thousands who have 
Bodley books. 


HOW TO HELP THE POOR. 


By Mrs. James T. FIELDS. 


read the previous delightful 


60 cents. 

A small book, embodying the results of many years’ 
experience and observation ia charitable work. It is 
nota sketch of theoretical philanthrophy, but many 
examples are cited to illustrate the practical views 
which it is boped this book may render more effective. 


LONGFELLOW’S COURTSHIP of 


MILES STANDISH. Dramatized for private theat- 
ricals in schools and families, with full directions for 
scenery and costumes. 15 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


By Ray PaLmMER. 


IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT. 
ALFRED Domertt’s Christmas Hymn. 
b 


By Pror. W. C. Ricnarps. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
By Rosa Hartwick THORPE. 


By Epmunp HamILtTon SEaRs. 
ALFRED§FREDERICKS. 


every stroke of the artist’s skill. 
hover over the unique and tasteful covers which em- 
balm them, and upon whose golden and gleaming 
sheen are reproduced, with a marvellous fidelity to 


morning to make them real. 


FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1883. 


Messrs. Lee AND SHEPARD beg leave to announce 


the following attractive additions to their 


GOLDEN FLORAL SERIES, 


than which nothing more beautiful in conception or 
more perfect in execution has ever been published for 
the price: 


MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. 
With designs by L. 8. Comins. 


With designs 
y W.L. TayYLor. 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
Tue XXIII. PsaLm ux SONG AND Sonnet. 
With designs by Miss 
HUMPHREY and others. 
COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD, 
With designs by E. H. 
GARRETT. 
CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
With designs by 
MERRILL and GARRETT. 
THAT GLOKIOUS SONG OF OLD. 
With designs by 


If “A Thing of Beauty is a Joy Forever,” then are 


these matchless volumes a source of perpetual joy. 


Beauty lingers in every line of the poet’s verse and in 
Surprise and beauty 


nature, the flowers of friendship, faith, and sentiment, 
—gorgeous in color, resplendent in richness, and lack- 
ing in only in the freshness and sweetness of the 
This delightful combina- 
tion of the superbly illustrated poem with the exquis- 
ite and daintil fringed floral card was, last season, 
unanimously declared by the trade, the press, and the 
public to be 


THE MOST CHARMING 


GIFTS. 


Appreciating the favor which was so lavishly be- 
stowed by the public, the publishers have redoubled 
their efforts of last season, and have even surpassed 
the results then achieved at so great an outlay of time, 
labor, and expense. With this reflection, and with 
the consciousness that they are the pioneers in the line 
of fringed books, and of which they claim this style 
as their lawful trade-mark and patent, the publishers 
venture to hope that the same cordial reception may 


Or 


, be accorded to the new 


LIVRES DE LUXE. 


The above additions to the Golden Floral Series are 
uniform in style and price with the issues of last year, 
now offered in new editions, as follows: 


RING OUT WILD BELLS. PRICE, 
OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT 

OF MORTAL BE PROUD? FRINGED, 
NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 
ABIDE WITH ME, FLORAL, 


ROCK OF AGES. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. EACH, $1.75. 
THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH, 
HE GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 

In the always popular and much admired series of 
illustrated hymns and songs designated as 


STANDARD FAVORITES, 
the above fourteen volumes; also 
HANNAH JANE, by Davip Ross Locke (Nasby), 
THE VAGABONDSsS, by J. T. TRowsrinGe, 


are offered in the small quarto form, which bas proved 
so popular a size. In cloth, full gilt, each, $1.50, 


Ge Sold by all Book-sellers and News-dealers, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Catalogues 
matiled free, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 





An entirely New Edition of Alfred Tennyson's 


THE PRINCESS, 


With 120 new and beautiful illustrations on wood, An 
elegant octavo volume of nearly 230 pages, beautiful- 
ly bound, with full gilt edges, in box. 
cloth, $6. 


calf or morocco, inlaid mosaic 


Price , in 
In tree calf or antique morocco, $10. In 
patterns, $1250. A 
few copies in crushed levant, with silk linings, $25. 


The best American artists have drawn these illus- 
trations, producing a great number of choice exam- 
ples of the high perfection which wood-engraving has 
reached in the New World. The general supervision 
of the work has devolved upon Mr. A.V.8. ANTHONY, 
who held the same relation to the recent magnificent 
editions of ‘* Lucile” and ‘The Lady of the Lake ;” thus 
insuring for these illustrations the utmost accuracy in 
study, taste and competition, and elegance in finish. 
The publishers believe that in this form and with this 
elegance of finish the work will be widely welcomed 
on its merite asa Fine-Art Edition, and become the 
leading Holiday Gift-Book of the year. 

**As a whole the book is superb. The printing is 
excellent, while the mechanical making, the finish, 
ete., are faultless."—Boston CouRIER. 

‘The most sumptuously elegant book of illustrated 
poetry that has yet appeared, perhaps we may say on 
either side of the Atlantic.”—HARTFORD TIMEs. 

“The delightful medley of the English Laureate has 
found a luxurious and worthy setting. . . . In 
placing this jewel in so rich a casket, the artists have 
wrought together with a common inspiration. In all 
details the work is complete.”—Boston TRAVELLER. 

“A perfect casket of gems in the way of landscapes, 
illustrative hits, and vivid scenes from the poems.”— 
Cuicaco TRIBUNE. 

“The pictures live to the eye; they are real; you 
feel yourself in the armorial halls of the Middle 
Ages.”—Boston HERALD. 


FORTUNE’S FOOL. 


A Novel. By JuLian HawTHorne. 
12mo, $1 50. 
The latest story from the pen of one of the foremost 
American novelists, distinguished for fine perception, 
delicate analysis, and masterly combination. 


One volume, 


“There are many shrewd and concentrated sayings 
in this remarkable but unequal book—and there are 
many pieces of fresh and vivid description in which, 
as in the description of the Devonshire Lane the 
morning after rain, Mr. Hawthorne even surpasses 
anything of the kind he has done before.’"—Tue 
ATHEN £UM (London). 

“Mr, Hawthorne has, perhaps, a more powerful im- 
agination than any contemporary writer of fiction. In 
Fortune’s Fool this imagination shows best in his 
landscapes, in his description of New England forests, 
and in the picture of the Sacramento valley.”—TuE 
ACADEMY (London). 

“*Fortune’s Fool’ is the work of a powerful‘ and 
imaginative writer. Mr. Hawthorne deserves credit, 
in this day ot commonplace prettiness in fiction, for 
not being afraid to deal with strong characters and 
deep passions and absorbing moral problems.”—Srt. 
JAMES's GazeTTE (London). 


JAMES R, OSE00D & CO,, 








D. LOTHROP & 60.'S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DONAL GRANT. A new novel, by GEO. MACDON- 
ALD. 12mo. 786 pp. ° ° e $150 
“The admirers of this popular story-writer will be 

glad to welcome his latest and best work, which by the 

enterprise of D, Lothrop & Cc o., is published in America 
before its issue in England.” 


THE IMAGINATION AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By GEO. MACDONALD, . $1 50 
Thoughtful, reverent, and full of om human sym- 
pathy. 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. By Rev. ALEXAN- 
DER McKENztg, D.D. ° . $150 
Dr. McKenzie is well a as among the first 


preache rs in the Congregational ministry of New Eng- 
land of the present time. These sermons show how 
this man of fine culture preaches the gospel of Christ. 
They are distinguished by their breadth, clearness, di- 
recthess and convine ing power. 


FROM THE HUDSON TO THE NEVA. 4 
original illustrations. $125 
Another bright book of travels for the boys. s. 

THEIR CLUB AND OURS, 
TRUE. 36 illustrations, . ° 
A genuine boys’ book of atest: 


By JOUN PRESTON 
$125 


KEENIE’S TO-MORROW. By J. M. D. ConK- 


LIN. . . . ° . . $125 
Keenie is a true heroine at home. 

HILL REST. By Susan W. MOULTON, . $125 
“A charming story, throbbing with intense life, gen- 


ulne life, too, in the bright gay circle of Hill Rest and 
the wretched hovels of Heathvale as well.” 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? By Rev. WM. F 
SMITH, Pastor of Baptist Church, Somerville. $125 


A thrilling story of struggles and temptations, 


AROUND THE KANCH, bad BELLE KELLOGG 
TOWNE. ° ° ° ° $1B 
This is another “ the V. I. F. Series: sparkling and 

effervescent as a glass of soda, and quite as refreshing. 

The writer is an apt reader of human nature, and ex- 


cels, too,in her descriptions of the wonderful mountain 
scenery of Colorado, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, done into English 
Prose. By BUTCHER and LANG. I12mo, extra 
cloth, e . ° . ° $150 
The archaic English of this ideal translation adds not 


a little to the interest of the story, which will always be 
read with pleasure by young and old, 


THUCYDIDES, An English translation by B. Jow- 
ETT, M. A., Professor of Greek in the University of 
Oxford, with a wens — and an index. 
§vo. . ° ° . e 33 50 
This magnificent edition is an American reprint of 

the English work, with the sanction of the translator, 
and contains . Feintory indorsement of its merits 
from the pen PEABODY. The print and 
paper are all that sould be desired. the index , Copleus. 
and the date of the events narrated upon each 

to be found at the top. expressed according to Eoetion 

and Greek methods of chronology. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, Library Edi- 
tion, illustrated by DORE, with a memoir, introduc- 
tion and notes, by DAVID MASSON, with portrait of 
Milton at the age of 21. 8vo., extra cloth, full gilt. $3 
A very choice edition. The type is very large and 

clear, the paper excellent, and the numerous full-page 

illustrations are in Dore’s striking and masterly style. 

It is without doubt the best as well as the cheapest 

volume for its size in the market. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 





BOSTON. 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 


Leading politicians of of this State are ex- 
pressing the most fervid interest in the 
maintenance of the right of Mrs. Clara T. 
Leonard to hold her office. Can we not 
hope that this new-born interest, which 
makes even tame speakers eloquent, stands 
for new light in regard to the right of all 
women to the ballot? Let us hope so, and 
with this idea circulate the petitions with 
greater activity. Next winter we will 
watch the Legislature to see whether the 
men elected under this fine impulse are 
ready to vote for the equal rights of wom- 
en. 

The petitions can be kept in circulation 
till the second week in January. Then 
they should be returned at once to this 
office, with the names counted and the 
number put on the back of the petition, 
with the name that heads the petition. 
That saves all the labor of counting here, 
which in the aggregate is a great deal, but 
is a trifle for each one. Begin at once to 
get names. L. 8. 


™ 
oe 


ARMED NEUTRALITY. 


The Hub, the organ of the colored peo- 
ple in this city, does ‘‘not believe the suf- 
fragists can maintain this year an armed 
neutrality.” 

Colored men ought to be able to enter 
into and understand the condition and po- 
sition of suffragists better than any other 
class of citizens. I put this to the Hub: 
If colored men were without a vote, as 
women are; if both political parties had 
over and over and over again rejected their 
claim for justice, as the claim of women 
has been rejected; if their petitions were 
spurned, as the petitions of women are 
spurned; with what heart could the editor 
of the Hub take up cudgels for either par- 
ty? Who would havea right to demand 
that colored men should side with one or 
the other of their mortal foes? Whichever 
purty should win, the winner would rise up 
with its foot fast on the neck of his race; so 
now in case of the women, whichever par- 
ty beats, the women are beaten all the 
same. Why should we take up for either 

of them? 

To-day the colored man would be com- 
mended if he refused, and be scorned if he 
yielded to any importunity, to enter a po- 
litical contest for the foes of the best in- 
terests of his race. The colored man has 
a ballot, and he holds the power and the 
respect it gives. Women are lower down. 
They are expected to become eager parti- 
sans of the parties that disfranchise them. 
Suffragists are reproached who refuse to 
iguore the injustice imposed upon women, 
and who put the gigantic robbery of the 
rights of women above and before every 
other issue. But time will set a different 
judgment upon their action. A hundred 
years hence it will be told that in the year 
of grace 1883, the women of Massachu- 
setts, by a decision of its Supreme Court, 
were not even ‘‘persons”’ in any such sense 
that they were entitled ‘to the privileges 
and immunities” which were free to all 
other persons; that they were taxed and 
governed without their consent, as George 
Ill. taxed and governed the colonies 
without their consent; that, as a con- 
sequence, the laws discriminated against 
them; no married mother had any legal 
right to her child; no woman had a trial 
by a jury of her peers; in any peril or dis- 
grace to the commonwealth women had no 
vote to help avert the peril or to wipe 
away the disgrace; by reason of their dis- 
franchised condition they were at disad- 
vantage everywhere, in their work, their 
wages, their education, in their very homes. 
Unequal before the law, they were une- 
qual everywhere. A hundred years hence 
it will be told that political parties which 
hated each other voted together to uphold 
and continue this political degradation of 
women. It will be told that when they 
separated to fight each other again as op- 
posing parties, they did not hesitate to ask 
women to help them out in their battle. 
History will have its own verdict for the 
men who asked, for the women who con- 
sented, and for the suffragists who refus- 
ed. But for to-day, while existing parties 
destroy each other, some women are watch- 
ing with aching eyes for the younger men, 
in whose souls party cries have not deaden- 
ed the natural sense of justice and the 
love of fair dealing. Men who hang, storm- 





out for a friendly sail with half the eager- 
ness with which we wait for the friendly 
hands of those who well know that to es- 
tablish justice is the highest right, that to 
deny it is the greatest wrong. L. 8. 
—~oo-— 
HE DOES NOT SEE IT. 


The Waltham Record says: 


We believe that if the ladies of Waltham 
could vote for governor at the coming elec- 
tion, “y | would give Gov. Butler a very 
hearty title to his new cognomen, “tex,” 
Gov. Butler would not be a woman’s rights 
man if he knew how heartily the women 
hated him. 

The Record wants to give Gov. Butler an 
“ex.” But it does not see that according 
to his own statement the way to beat But- 
ler, at least in his own town, would be for 
women to have a vote. To this end the 
men who are elected to the Legislature 
should be men who will vote for woman 
suffrage. This is the only way to secure 
it. But of this the Record says: 

We have received a petition signed by a 
dozen women Who claim that women 
should be nag the right to vote in muni- 
cipal elections. ‘There is but one answer. 
Such a demand will not be granted until a 
majority, instead of a dozen, of the women 
make the appeal. While the suffra P 
should undoubtedly be granted, it will 
safer to work for it by converting the wen 
2 themselves rather than through legisla- 
tion. 

Now if the party of the Record should 
be thoroughly beaten, and the vote of Wal- 
tham be cast for Butler, maybe the Record 
would see that if it could have carried its 
point by the votes of women, it would 
have been wise to have secured the ballot 
to women “‘through legislation.” Indeed 
that is the only way it can be had. Mean- 
time we are grateful to the Record for its 
statement, sv frankly made, that ‘‘the suf- 
frage should undoubtedly be granted to 
women.” L. 8. 
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BROOKLYN SUFFRAGISTS ORGANIZING. 


The Brooklyn Suffragists, both old be- 
lievers and new converts, met last week, 
and organized a suffrage society. There 
was a gathering so large and enthusiastic as 
to surprise those who called the meeting. 
Many conservative women were present; 
some of them, largely interested in chari- 
ties, prison reform, temperance and other 
good works, were ready to unite in this. 
They are to meet November 1 to per- 
fect their organization. Nothing is more 
needed now than organized effort. This 
beginning in Brooklyn is auspicious. We 
shall hope to have often good reports of 


Brooklyn work to give to our readers. 
L. 8. 
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RECEPTION TO REV. S, ALFRED STEINTHAL. 


One of the pleasantest receptions of the 
season was that given by Francis J. Gar- 
rison, the youngest son of Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison, to Rev. S. Alfred Steinthal, of Man- 
chester, England, and the old abolition- 
ists, in the rooms of the N. E. Woman’s 
Club. A delightful and delighted group 
of venerable men and women with their 
children came together to shake the hand 
and exchange greetings with Mr. Steinthal, 
who from 1846 to the end had been the 
true friend of the anti-slavery cause. Rob- 
ert F. Wallcut was there; Samuel E. Sewall 
and Mrs. Sewall; Isaac Pitman and Mrs. 
Pitman; James N. Buffum and his daugh- 
ter; the Southwicks; the Wellingtons; H. 
B. B., L.S., and their daughter; three sons 
of Mr. Garrison, their wives and children; 
Col. Higginson; Dr. Bowditch; Alla W. 
Foster, daughter of S. 5S. and Abby Kelly 
Foster, and others. Abby Kelly Foster, 
Mrs. Maria Weston Chapman and Wen- 
dell Phillips could not be present; but 
they were tenderly remembered, as were 
those who have gone out never to return. 

There was no speechmaking or singing. 

The occasion was entirely sociaf and en- 
joyed with tea, coffee, and refreshments 
most tastefully served. Mr. Steinthal was 
most cordially welcomed, and left a very 
pleasant impression. As the little group 
departed one by one, many of them must 
have felt that they had met for the last 
time. But they went with the light heart 


which a good and worthy life snpplies. 
L. 8. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S “MIRAH.” 





It was my good fortune, during a brief 
visit to England a few years ago, to meet 
a very lovely Jewish girl, who is supposed 
to be the original of George Eliot’s ‘*Mi- 
rah.” George Eliot saw a good deal of 
her while writing Daniel Deronda, and the 
likeness is certainly striking. 

“Mirah,” as in my own mind I generally 
call her, gives singing lessons. A friend 
has forwarded me from England an ac- 
count of one of these lessons, copied from 
a private letter. The note enclosing the 
extract says: 

You will doubtless remember the at- 
tractive young Jewish lady who sang He- 
brew melodies so sweetly to us at——. This 
letter of hers seems to me so interesting—so 
humane—that I feel sure you will be glad 


to see it, so I have copied for you. If you 
like to print it in the JOURNAL without 


tive to others. There is tomy mind some- 
thing very touching in the devotion of 
time by this young lady, with such simple 
human sympathy, for the outcasts of soci- 
ety. For she has heroically worked her 
own way upwards against immense diffi- 
culties, and all sorts of prejudices. ‘The 
Laundry spoken of is esta fiened b y a rich 
young lady for girls coming out of prison 
as well as other fallen ones—and she lives 
there herself because she can find no other 
matron to exercise the required influence! 
‘That also seems to me heroic. 


The letter is as follows: 


I am going to tell you all about my first 
lesson at the Laund v h 

‘There were six girls in the room; one, a 
nice-looking girl with beautiful * goltien 
hair, was stone deaf, so she took no part 
in the proceedings. Of the other five, one 
was rather pretty, very dark, supposed to 
have gipsy or Lascar blood in her veins; 
name Matilda. Miss ‘I’. says she is not 
much more than half-witt A second, 
Alice, also rather pretty, had ‘been sulking 
all day, and had eaten nothing since break- 
fast, consequently was slightly hysterical. 
A third was a huge, a -tempered look- 
ing girl. with very blunt features, very 
much pock-marked, with hideous deformed 
hands. Six centuries of inferiority and 
degradation must have gone to form her. 
The fourth again big and blunt-looking. 
The fifth mel. suffering dreadfully, as I 
afterwards learned, from scrofula. They 
none of them looked o— nor did they 
show themselves so, but the Lascar looked 
dumb, and Miss '’. says she is so, almost, 
since she hardly ever chooses to speak. 
‘There was a sixth who ought to have been 
there, and who has the best voice of all, 
ey she was in disgrace, so I did not see 

er. 

I began with “Home, Sweet Home.” 
They all had heard it, and one knew the 
chorus. I read the first verse clearly to 
them, explaining or making them explain 
every word. ‘Then I made them say it 
after me over and over o_ until they 
knew the words. After they had said a 
few lines, I noticed there were only three 
voices instead of five; that Matilda and 
Alice were not saying it. So I stopped 
the others, and after about five minutes’ 
coaxing and insisting, succeeded in makin 
them say it by themselves. After this, 
had no trouble with any of them. 

When they knew the words of the first 
verse I made them stand up and sing it 
with me. ‘They caught up the air quite 
——T and easily, and when I thought 

at they quite knew it, I made them sing 
it alone, which they did perfectly. Then 
I let them sing it whilst I sang second, at 
which they were highly delighted; and 
they kept their part perfectly, not attempt- 
ing to go wrong, which shows that they 
must have very good ears. 

Miss ‘I’, was listening in another room, 
and was perfectly astonished to hear how 
well they sang. 

We next proceeded to learn the second 
verse in the same way; and when they 
knew the whole song quite well, I said I 
would try which of them could sing sec- 
ond. So I had them one at a time to stand 
by me and sing with me, and the only one 
who succeeded at all, and she did it re- 
markably well, was Matilda the Lascar, 
the half-witted! She perfectly beamed 
when I told her so, and Miss T. could 
hardly believe it; she said she had never 
attempted to sing before in nearly two 
years, 

Next time [ am going to teach them all 
second, and then they can take turns to 
sing. 

For their next song they chose ‘*The 
March of the Men of Harlech.” ‘The words 
were Greek to them, so I had a long and 
chatty explanation of them. in which we 
made the table into a mapof England, and 
established the relative positions of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. We touched 
upon the fact of the Welsh being ancient 
Britons, and I gave them a short account 
of King Arthur and his Knights and Round 
Table. 

They had time to learn the words of the 
first verse, and to sing it once through be- 
fore we broke up. Don’t you think we 
got a lot into an hour? 

When I went they all said ‘’Thank you,” 
with such an intonation! It sounded as if 
it came from the very bottom of their 
hearts. It nearly brought the tears into my 


eyes. 

I think they did thoroughly enjoy the 
lesson. When I asked them in the middle, 
what time they ought to leave off, they 
said quite eagerly, ‘‘We have supper at 
half-past eight, but we need not have it un- 
til a quarter to nine.” 

Miss TT. was very much pleased with 

what she heard, I think. I shall like teach- 
ing them very much, especial'y if they 
continue to enjoy it so much. 
It is not often given to a mortal to meet 
one of the dramatis persone of a famous 
novel in the flesh, and to find the reality 
even more beautiful than the great author’s 
description. I shall always be glad of my 
brief glimpse of ‘‘Mirah.” A. 8. B. 


THE DEACON'S CREED. 


In last week’s Christian Union appeared 
an article so useful, in a contrary sense to 
that meant by the writer, as to be worth 
reproducing. It deals with the subjection 
of wives. An idea which was once univer- 
sal may continue to be nominally acquies- 
ced in, long after most people have ceased 
to believe it, provided no attempt is made 
to enforce it. A frank statement of the 
doctrine in its extreme form, and a vigor- 
ous effort to insist upon it, will do more to 
bring it into ridicule than all the attacks of 
the progressive party. Such men as Dr. 
Dix and the *“‘Deacon” of ‘‘Laicus” are 
among the most useful though unwilling 
allies of the woman’s rights movement. 
We give the article in another column. 











beaten and battered, on wrecks at sea look 


names, youcandoso. It may be sugges- 


A. 8S. B. 





LOOK TO YOUR REPRESENTATIVES. 


Next Wednesday, October 31, the cau- 
cuses for the nomination of. Representa- 
tives will be held in Boston and generally 
throughout the State. Let all voters who 
believe in Woman Suffrage, whether they 
are Prohibitionists, Greenbackers, Demo- 
crats, or Republicans, see to it that only 
Suffragists are nominated. If opponents 
of Suffrage are put up, see to it that they 
are beaten at the polls. 

Let no false cry that ‘‘Woman Suffrage 
is not an issue in this campaign” blind us 
to our duty. We must make it an issue by 
voting only for Suffragists, irrespective of 
party lines. H. B. B. 
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THE INDEPENDENTS AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of Oct. 20, “T. W. H.” re- 
marks that “it is a striking circumstance 
that the young Independents and Civil Ser- 
vice Reformers of Massachusetts are op- 
posed to woman suffrage.” As one who, 
for the past three years, has worked ac- 
tively among both Civil Service Reformers 
and Independents, I must ask to record my 
dissent from the assertion thus sweepingly 
made. Independents there undoubtedly 
are who oppose woman suffrage; but so 
also are there Independents, and among 
the younger members, who favor this 
cause. I am not aware that any action has 
been taken by the Independents as a body, 
which really implies hostility to woman 
suffrage: nor do I know of anything in 
their various declarations of political faith 
from which such hostility must necessarily 
be inferred. I hope “T. W. H.” will ex- 
cuse me if I remind him that it was an In- 
dependent and a Civil Service Reformer 
who, in the recent Republican State Con- 
vention, offered the resolution endorsing 
woman suffrage. It is not unimportant to 
note too, that, at the preliminary meeting 
of the committee charged with the duty of 
preparing a series of resolutions to be sub- 
mitted to the recent Conference of Inde- 
pendents, a woman suffrage resolution was 
seriously urged and discussed. It was de- 
cided, it is true, not to report this resolu- 
tion to the Conference; not, however, be- 
cause the committee were unitedly opposed 
to it, but on the express ground that it 
would not do for the Independents at this 
time to attempt too much. I do not, for 
one, despair of getting support for woman 
suffrage from the “younger”? Indepen- 
dents. I hope ‘I. W. H.” will not give 
them up too easily. 

FREDERIC A. CLAFLIN. 

Quincy, Mass., Oct. 23, 1883. 
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SHALL WOMAN SUFFRAGE WAIT? 











The WOMAN’sS JOURNAL seems to have 
become temporarily the scene of what is 
nowadays (rather satirically I fear) call- 
ed a “symposium ;" the subject of this par- 
ticular feast of reason, and flow of soul be- 
ing the relation of Woman Suffrage and 
woman suffragists to the present State 
campaign. The fact that this discussion 
shows so much vitality, and attracts con- 
tributors even from the far West, may be 
regarded as marking a stage in progress. 
It seems to show that, whatever some cau- 
tious friends may desire, the simpler edu- 
cative period of the woman suffrage move- 
ment is largely in the past, and its practi- 
eal political era has begun. The ship has 
left the ways and glided into the waters. 
Henceforth we must 

“Sail on nor fear to breast the sea,”’ 
taking for our motto 
“Fear not cach sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock.”’ 

Truly considered, there is no education- 
al agency for the promotion of woman 
suffrage which can be so powerful as the 
making of it a real political issue. When 
certain Republicans last winter chose to 
vote against us in the Legislature, simply 
and solely because certain other legisla- 
tors, who were Democrats, chose to vote 
for us, some of our friends expostulated 
with us against the utter folly of expect- 
ing any good thing to come out of the 
Democratic party, and proved, to their own 
satisfaction, that in gaining a few Demo- 
ératic votes we had lost more Republican 
ones. To all objurgations of this kind 
those of us who believe in practical action 
can only reply :—‘*None of these things 
move us.” Woman suffrage is not acastle 
in the air; itis not even a matter, like co- 
operative industry, or communal land- 
holding, which may be very ably argued 
as just, but which is evidently not of pres- 
ent attainability. And yet we are told that 
woman suffrage is regarded as a ‘‘chimeri- 
cal notion” by the mass of people. What 
else can be expected of the indifferent mul- 
titude, while so many who consider them- 
selves its supporters are content to talk 
about it as a matter for the distant future, 
when the community shall have been edu- 
cated up to it? Do all that we may in the 
cause of education—talk as much as we 
please about schools and colleges, lectures 
and churches,—the chief intellectual edu- 
cation of the American people is by the 





newspaper. And the most prominent ang 
important part of the newspaper, the pon 
tion read not only by the most 

but by the most active and enterprising, jg 
the political portion. Three good lines for 
the woman suffrage cause in a leadin 
newspaper, in the midst of a lively politi. 
cal campaign, are worth a whole library 
of books on the subject distributed abou, 
the State. Because people will read the 
newspaper and they won't read the books, 
To say that we should pilot our ship wige. 
ly among the reefs and whirlpools of pol. 
itics is onething. to say that woman suf. 
frage is not an issue, and that we must 
stay grounded on the flats of inaction is g 
very different thing. *‘Not this year; some 
other year,” we are told. Next year the 
presidential election comes off, and the 
year after some other dreadful crisis wij 
no doubt ovcur. Such appears to be the 
nature of American politics, and this causes 
every year a particular necessity for delay. 
ing all reforms. 

A few years ago Mr. U. F. Adams, Jr,, 
delivered an oration on the “Independent 
in Politics,” in which he ridiculed this “tim. 
pending crisis” style of argument. and told 
how the cry of “wolf,” ‘wolf’ had been 
raised at nearly every important election 
within his remembrance. And yet he did 
not believe that the country was always on 
the verge of ruin. And now we have had 
the spectacle of this Independent in poli. 
tics so alarmed at our particular Massa. 
chusetts ‘‘wolf” as to have become, if re. 
port be true, the author of one of the most 
sheepish declarations of party faith ever 
promulgated. Virtuous gentlemen and la- 
dies, influenced by a genuine horror of per- 
sonal government and personal vulgarity, 
seem to be astonished that any well-mean- 
ing person should hesitate before rushing 
to the support of the Republican party 
as it waves the glorious banner of purity 
and righteousness! But how came the Re. 
publican candidate to be defeated last year 
and the present emergency created? Just 
because the Republican party has not been 
of late exactly the incarnation of principle 
and purity, and a great many people had 
come to the conclusion that if they must 
be governed without principle they pre- 
ferred to be governed by a man rather 
than by a machine. That many of this 
class may have found their ruler veritably 
a king Bramble and may be making up 
their minds to vote for the very able can- 
didate whom the Republicans, building 
better than they meant, put at the head of 
the ticket, seems probable. But since ex- 
treme vulgarity characterized more than 
oue Republican member of the last Legisla- 
ture, since that party has been backward 
in the support of national reform legisla- 
tion, since, in Massachusetts, it has made 
no effort to introduce civil service reform 
into State and municipal affairs—it is not 
easy to convince an independent thinker 
that Republican is a term entirely opposed 
to personal vulgarity and personal poli- 
tics. Some woman suffragists may have 
been beguiled by false professions, but 
there is considerable danger that Indepen- 
dents and Reformers, when they are led 
te postpone the advocacy of their princi- 
ples in order to concentrate all their ener- 
gies against one candidate for one office, 
may equally be an example of beguile- 
ment. The governorship is not the only 
office of importance to be filled at the com- 
ing election, and to lay such stress upon 
this one office as to neglect due selection 
and instruction of candidates for the Leg- 
islature, seems very much like confessing 
that the men who make our laws are of no 
consequence and that we do in fact live 
under a one-man power—that of the Gov- 
ernor. 

Had the Legislature this year been of 4 
higher average calibre, the check upon 
Gov. Butler would have been much great- 
er. Itis a serious fallacy to assume that 
in order to elect a good Governor every 
thing else must be put into the background. 

This ‘‘scare” policy, which is really 
only a sign of weakness and want of union, 
has imposed upon a great many people 
who ought to know better. Granting all 
that can be said against Butler and Butier- 
ism, there is no excuse for the timidity in 
regard to woman suffrage which just now 
characterizes many of its adherents. The 
State should have some policy, and among 
the chief principles which might give some 
bone and sinew to the present pulpy con- 
dition of the “‘party of the majority” are 
those of reform in political methods and 
the extension of the suffrage to women. 

So far is the present campaign from be- 
ing one in which woman suffrage must 
necessarily be postponed, that, it seems to 
me, there never was atime when it could 
so appropriately be brought forward, not 
specially perhaps in relation to the chief 
candidates for Governor, but in relation to 
the subjects under consideration in refer- 
ence to those candidates and to the welfare 
of the State. As the Boston Transcript 
very truly observed, in its issue of the 19th 
inst. :—‘‘No preceding canvass ever had s0 
many elements in which women take 4 
deep an interest as men. The women of 
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Massachusetts to-day probably know more 
gbout the much criticised Tewksbury es 
tablishment than the men.” Though it 
might seem evident that the management 
of that and similar institutions ought to be 
confided chiefly to women, yet, strange to 
say, the Transcript draws no such conclu- 
sion, and does not suggest that these wom- 
en who know more than the men about the 
subjects involved ought to vote in the pres- 
ent election. Several women who were 
never before known to express a desire to 
yote have told me recently that they would 
like to vote for Governor this year. Yet 
in full view of such a state of aroused 
interest among women, we are told that 
woman suffrage must not be heard from, 
that we must not “strike when the iron is 
hot.” Absurdity can go no further! 
Quincy, Mass. A. A. C. 


_ 
> 


WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 


At the annual election for town and city 
officers at New London, Conn., on Mon- 
day, an unusual feature was the presence 
of women at the polling-places distributing 
ballots. The question of whether the sale 
of intoxicating liquor shall be licensed was 
an important factor in the contest, and it 
was in behalf of temperance that the wom- 
en interested themselves. About the court- 
house doors, a dozen or more women ap- 
pealed to voters to deposit the prohibition 
ticket, and at the place where the electors 
were checked as they voted, a half dozen 
women sought support for their tickets as 
the men filed through the polls. It was 
the first instance in the history of the city 
that women have been present at the vot- 
ing, and a large vote was cast. In spite of 
their efforts the license question was de- 
cided in the affirmative. c. 


2 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


HARRIET F. RICH. 


‘Death cannot claim immortal mind; 
Goodness lies not in the dust.” 


There has recently passed from our midst 
one whose loss seems almost irreparable, so 
ready were her heart and hand for all good 
work and beneficence. One so unselfish, 
so wonderfully unassuming, and so sweet- 
ly tender towards every object needing 
help and sympathy, is most rarely seen. 
Bearing so patiently and heroically her 
burden of suffering and of care, and doing 
with her might whatsoever her hands 
found to do, she has been both an encour- 
agement and anexample. Her living spirit 
convinces us anew that 
“There is no death; what seems so is transition,’’ 
and that in every way in her power she will 
continue to be a cheerer and comforter and 
helper to the dear ones she has left without 
the joy of her outward and visible pres- 
ence. 

Her funeral was attended by a very ap- 
preciative company, entirely filling the 
church. ‘The organist and quartette dis- 
coursed sweetly solemn music. Rev. A. J. 
Rich, her pastor, paid a glowing but merit- 
ed tribute to her character, calling her a 
model member, with an intense and full- 
souled interest in the church. Her pass- 
ing away, like a glorious sunset, left a lin- 
gering beauty. Theodore D. Weld said 
that during the twenty years he had known 
her, he had never discovered a trace of 
self-seeking, or had seen one who so im- 
pressed him with loving-heartedness. She 
fulfilled the precept, ‘‘Look not every one 
on his own things,” etc. 

Mr. Rich gave a poetical tribute, and 
Alice Cary’s beautiful poem, ‘‘One Sweetly 
Solemn Thought” closed the deeply im- 
pressive services. E. H. W. 

Hyde Park, Mass. 


> 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps is busy com- 
pleting her serial called ‘*A Brave Girl,” 
and the opening scenes are at Smith Col- 
lege. 

Capt. Mayne Reid, the famous story-tell- 
er of adventure for children, died in Lon- 
don Monday evening at the age of 65. The 
children and grown people will be pained 
by this announcement. 

The Woman’s Congress was cordially 
received in Chicago, and much praised by 
the papers. Mrs. Howe went out to speak 
at the annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Suffrage Association. 

We learn that the women of Ward 20, 
Boston, are making an effort to prevent the 
re-election of representative William H. 
Sayward. His vulgar speeches in the Leg- 
islature against Woman Suffrage last ses- 
sion gave great offence to his constituents. 











Mayor Low has been renominated for 
the mayoralty of Brooklyn by an enthusi- 
astic and representative gathering of citi- 
zens in the Academy of Music in that eity, 
and the popular choice has been confirmed 
by the Republican Convention. 

The opponents of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment claim that she is represented by men. 
The very law of principal and agent is that 
the agency shall be established by the 





principal. The ballot is the only means 
by which women can possibly delegate 
authority to anybody to make or execute 
the laws by which they are to be govern- 
ed.— Boston Times. 

The Woman’s Medical College in Kings- 
ton (Ontario) opened October 2, finely, 
with a fund of $7,500, the free use of 
rooms and eleven pupils. The rival col- 
lege at Toronto began with $1,120 sub- 
scribed and two students. 

Ata late Methodist Ministers’ meeting 
in this city, several important matters came 
up. Dr. Sherman favored that colored 
conferences should be abolished, and the 
colored brother admitted to white confer- 
ences, and that women should be given a 
better chance to expound the gospel. 

The Nebraska women, with fine courage, 
are at work. The Lincoln Journal says: 
“The women of the Female Suffrage Soci- 
ety of Lancaster County are establishing 
auxiliary societies in each precinct in the 
county.”” Some time the Lincoln Journal 
will cease to call women “‘females.” Per- 
haps that will be after women vote. 

The Annual Meeting of the Rhode Is- 
land Woman Suffrage Association was held 
at Providence on Wednesday, Oct. 24. 
Notwithstanding a severe storm of wind 
and rain there was a fair audience in the 
afternoon, and in the evening the hall was 
filled. The Providence Journal, always 
kindly to our reform, gave a report of 
more than twocolumns. The proceedings 
and Mrs. Chace’s address will appear next 
week. 

Rev. Mr. Trafton sat down the other day 
at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL exhibit at the 
Institute Fair, and said: ‘‘I used to say 
women had invented nothing, but I can 
never say that again after what I have seen 
here.” ‘*You used to say a good many 
things not very good about women,” jocu- 
larly remarked the person he had address- 
ed. ‘Oh well! I have given that all up. 
I see that suffrage is coming, and I do not 
oppose it,” said Mr. Trafton. 

The Commonwealth is always friendly to 
Woman Suffrage. It gives facts and fig- 
ures and arguments, and puts in pleas- 
ant and friendly items. And it did this 
last week. But it put the plea women 
made for senators and representatives who 
will vote for Municipal Suffrage under the 
head of *“‘Minor Matters.” O Mr. Slack, 
how could you doit! Sixty-two thousand 
more women than men in Massachusetts, 
and every one of them disfranchised! Is 
it a minor matter? 

The Springfield Republican gives a cordial 
welcome to the appeal of women for the 
election of legislators who will vote for 
Municipal Suffrage for women, as follows: 
“This is a most rational and worthy ap- 
peal, and as the best and clearest-headed 
men in the community are pretty sure to 
be in favor of giving Massachusetts wom- 
en their equal right with men in town af- 
fairs, a selection with that end in view 
ought to greatly improve the character of 
the Legislature at its next session.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. George 
W. Cable, the New Orleans novelist, last 
winter gave a ‘number of public and pri- 
vate readings from his own romances to 
delighted audiences in Hartford and else- 
where. An interesting description of these 
readings was furnished by Mr. Warner in 
The Century for June. Mr. Cable, who is 
now in New York, will soon resume his 
readings, having several engagements in 
the West. He has lately completed the 
final chapter of his romance, **Dr. Sevier,” 
and has revised ‘“he Grandissimes” for a 
new edition. 

The Central Christian Advocate gives 
nearly a column of editorial to the ‘*wom- 
an's rights movement,” and entirely in its 
favor. The following is the closing sen- 
tence: ‘‘What we need in politics even 
more than intelligence is honesty, good 
morals, and a high regard for the best 
qualities of human nature. As it is, self- 
ishness, ambitions of the lowest kind, the 
dram shop, are now the most potent ele- 
ments in our politics. The question is, 
Would women help us in redeeming our 
politics and maintaining them on a higher 
plane? One knows little of American wom- 
en who doubts that they would be on the 
side of good order, pure homes, practical 
benevolence. We would have laws against 
depraved men as severe as those against 
depraved women.” 


LADIES 


The best place to have your old hats and bonnets 
made . om we new is at 535 Washington Street, 
see. S hite&Co. FALL STYLES NOW 

ADT. Todties dat mile this Bleachery have 
the advice of a practical milliner about shapes, styles, 
etc. STLNSON, 








anager. 


TOKOLOCY * °°, G5.57="* 
WOMEN, 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popes practical 
treatise u regnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with a rapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

‘I find more needed information ¢ compressed in its 
— than I met =. = one book.”—Mary A, 

veneee. 

ANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, in. 





JOSEPH A. JACKSON, 


412 Washington St., Boston, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


FINE FURS, 


Of every description, for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
SILK FUR-LINED GARMENTS 


SEAL SACQUES, 


Of Superior Qualities, 
MUFFS AND COLLARS, 
FUR HATS AND GLOVES, 
SLEIGH ROBES, 
INFANT CARRIAGE WRAPS, 
FUR MATS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 





Unusual care has been taken in the selection 
of our complete and very attractive stock of 
Fars, for this season; our Seal Skins and other 
Furs being exceptionally choice and desirable, 
and with the introduction of new and tasty 
styles, using best materials only, with thorough 
and artistic workmanship, adopting every fea- 
ture to meet the wants of the most fastidious, we 
offer advantages of special inducement to pur- 
chasers. 

We give particular attention to special orders, 
and make to measure from skins of undoubted 
durability and richness. 


ELEGANT SEAL SACQUES, 
which for perfect fitting and general complete- 
ness will prove of unsurpassed excellence. 

Old Seal Sacques redyed and remade, and 
every kind of fur work done in the most satis- 
factory manner. 


Prices the most Reasonable. 


NOTICE! 


We offer for immediate selection a large stock of 
READY-MADE OVERCOATS for Fall and 
Winter wear. In anticipation of the usual demand 
we have also arranged for a full supply, throughout 
the entire season, in medium and heavy weights,—all 
to be made in our own workshops, and with as much 
care as can possibly be given to custom made articles. 

Gentlemen who have heretofore purchased the grade 
of goods manufactured by our house, and others who 
are looking for first-class work and materials at pru- 
dential prices, will find the present month a very fa- 
vorable time for careful examination. 

Among other specialties in styles more desirable for 
winter, we shall show a large variety in fine, extra 
warm, soft-finished fabrics, from the Crombies of 
Aberdeen, and others who manufacture directly to our 
order. 

The general range of prices for Winter Overcoats is 
between $20 and $40, the latter price being for a few 
lote from the finest of imported goods, trimmed 
throughout with rich silk or satin. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y, 


400 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 
112 Westminster Street, Providence, 














ENCLISH 


FLOOR CLOTHS. 


We have just received, from our English 
manufacturers, with whom we have dealt 
for over thirty years, our usual Spring im- 
portation of SHEET OIL CLOTHS. These 
are all of the best quality, and dried by the 
natural process. We can strongly recom- 
mend these goods, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


558 and 560 Washington St. 


READ! READ! 


The following testimony in regard to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 
“I am personally cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURKER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 

e Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 

ALM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, dru ts, 
&c,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 


ART SCHOOL. 


Drowing, 1 Painting and Modelling, Crayon 
Water Oil Colors, Portra ture an 
—s carves. and China eoorating. 

and Evening Classes. Saturday Classes 

Tes rs, 9 to 12,and for Industrial Drawing, 1 to to 4P- aL 

NEW BNGLAED | Gospenvazosy OF MUSIC, 

in Square, Boston. 


DRESS | A. T. FOCC, 














1500 yards at 


2500 yards at 


2000 yards at 


5000 yards at 


as advertised. 


CARPETS 


Closing-out Sale of Last Season’s 
Patterns. 


VELVETS, 


$1 25 


BRUSSELS, 


$1 15 


TAPESTRYS, 


- 75 cts. 


EXTRA SUPER= 


75 cts. 


English Sheet Oil 


$1 00. 


These goods are good quality, 
and will be found in every respect 


Jolin & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 





each (former price $3). 
return mail. 


important to Every one who Writes. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for $2 00 
Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 

Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 

money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 
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PATENTED. JOURNAL. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Roned........ceeee+ $225 
“ Whole *“ “* Soft { 
Misses’ o “ 

iid o o o Soft ne 
Children’s and Infante’........... 


Address the Manufacturers. 





ices. | 





EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES. CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist ax made for Ladies and Misses, boned. 
and with full bust; the construction « 
that of a corset front, 80 that a 


{ inside of bust, under full piece, fs 
corset and perfect bust coppers is provided 


In the Open Hack Soft Waiste, as made for Children and 
'nfante, particular attention to Ue phy -ical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parte, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


fitted from stock. 
Mention Taz Woman’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
sround waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 








The Exhibition of Foreign Products, Arts and Manufactures, 
OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 2rd, 1883. 





SECRETARY, 
C. B. NorTON. 


PRESIDENT, 
NATH'L J. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, 
FREDERIC W. LINCOLN. 





The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


EVER =XHIBITED UNDER ONE RO 
COVERING AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Entire Exhibition, 


all Roads to be announced in the future 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE win cxenny 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
504 Washington,cor.BKedford St 


CACTUS BAL 


MRS. A. E. CHADWICK, 
Embroidery, Designing and Stamping. 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 
Materials furvrished and work commenced, designed or 
made to orler, at short notice. Full line of Arrasene 
Chenille, Ficss, Mosaic Work, Stamped Goods. 

IDEAL FRAMES FOR SALE. 

No. 2 Hamilton Place (Room 3), Boston. 





reventive and 
Dandruff. 


Is a sure 
curer 0 





Training School for Kindergartuers, 


LAPORTE, IND. 


“Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann'’s Training School for Kin- 
dergartners,”’ formerly at Detroit, Mich., has been 
transferred to LaPorte, Ind. 

The Class for 1883-1884 will be organized on Monday, 
October 8, 1883, and instruction will be continued un- 
til May 16, 1884. 

There will be courses of lectures and lessons on 
Physiology, Psychology, Pedagogics, Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice, and Geometry ; daily drill in 
oa preparation of “Schools of Work; ” and ample 

rtunity for observation in a model Kindergarten, 
ps in the city primary schools, which will be con- 
ducted on Froebel’s principles. 

Applicants will Fogg address 

(Mrs.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LaPorte, IND. 


STAMPING 


By the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 

EMBROIDERIES. Materials furnished and colors 

carefully selected. Out of-town orders = naa 
rompt attention. MISS. T. A. D 

Ro. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church thot hoor) 








LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through 
and keep the baaque in its reper. osition. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS' P DOZEN. Also 
use new Train Extender in your Fa trains. 
Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op- 


posite Park Street Church, first floor. 
MISSES. T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers, 





RIVATE, LEQSONB coins 
T in , at re prices, 


entitling the student, polghy oe free advan- 
tages, amounting to 125 hours a term, furnished 


oLsae beh LESSON GN person, $5 008 





KNA 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Du- 
rability. Terms reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 





Es 





REFORM 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass. 


506 Washington St., over Williams & Everett. 





Prevents and cures Pre- 
mature Baldness. 


CACTUS BAL 





: oe knit fifty other useful and ornamen 
how to make Modern yo Honiton 
> ‘ee es Making, waaen. O6 , &c. Pro- 
ents i<¥ a; Four for One 
pasamping Outfit of 10 full s rforated 
wy be —- powder. pad, &c.. cents. 
= dmbroidery Des ne + +> ‘All the above si 
en Pub. 7 Barclay &t. Now tork. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
A SEPTEMBER IDYL. 


BY MRS. J. HILES. 





The great book of Nature lies open, 
A volume of green and of gold; 
Although it was first read in Eden, 
The story has never grown old. 
The sky bends as tenderly o’er it, 
The winds turn its leaves with a sigh 
Like that which was heard on the water 
When Jesus to Peter drew nigh. 
The grasses still whisper in August 
Of flowers that blossomed in May; 
The lark greets the sun at his rising, 
And heralds the coming of day. 
The whole is in harmony written, 
No need has the Author to prune; 
He shows us the wine of September 
At one with the roses of June. 
It tella of the mysteries hidden 
Beneath the green blades of the grass, 
Of flowers in seeds, that are waiting, 
And resting, while winter shall pass. 
Spring wrote the first pawan in grasses 
And tenderest budding of leaves; 
Ripe beauty was written in summer, 
And autumn came in with its sheaves. 
The birds sect the poem to music, 
And chant in sweet numbers the prose; 
They mingle their song with the darkness 
When day bas been drawn to its close. 
The gold on the hill-tops lies scattered, 
Or gathered in sheaves of the grain; 
The rivers are sparkling with silver, 
And emeralds gleam on the plain. 
The sunlight lies tenderly folded 
Within the caress of the trees, 
The shadows lie sleeping beneath them, 
Scarce fanned by the listening breeze; 
The butterflies stop in the clover, 
They’ve scented its sweets from afar; 
The sky lends its blue for enchantment— 
The whole is to me—Avatar! 


eos 


AFTERGLOW. 








BY JOHN B. TABB. 





Is it the morrow’s prophecy 

Far blazoned on the sunset sky, 
Or crowning glory of to day, 

With benediction passed away ? 
Dim vail—a phantom in the foam 
Of sky and ocean—dost thou swell 
To shores of synny welcome home, 
Or seas of shadowy farewell? 
Thus, questioning a shrouded face, 
I yearn with reverence to trace 
The secret of its twilight rest, 

In life’s or death's fulfilment blest. 
Independent. 


coe 
THE TWO SOWERS. 


Death came to the earth; by his side was Spring; 
They came from God’s own bowers, 

And the earth was full of their wandering, 
For they both were sowing flowers. 

“I sow,” said Spring, “by the stream and wood, 
And the village children know 

The gay, glad time of my own sweet prime, 
And where my blossoms grow. 

“There is not a epot in the quiet wood 
But hath heard the sound of my feet, 

And the violets come from their solitude 
When my tears have made them sweet.” 


**T sow,” said Death, ‘where the hamlet stands, 
I sow in the churchyard drear: 
I drop in the grave with gentle hands 
My flowers from year to year. 
“The young and the old go unto their rest— 
To the sleep that awaits them below; 
But I clasp the children unto my breast, 
And kiss them before I go.” 
“I sow,” said Spring, ‘but my flowers decay 
When the year turns weak and old, 
When the breath of the bleak wind wears them away 
And they wither and drop in the mold. 
“Bat they come again when the young earth feels 
The new blood leap in her veins, 
When the fountain of wonderful life unseals, 
And the earth is alive with the rains,” 
“I sow,” said Death, “but my flowers unseen 
Pass away from the land of men, 
Nor sighs nor tears through the long sad years ° 
Ever bring back their bloom again. 


**But I know they are wondrous bright and fair 
In the fields of their high abode; 

Your flowers are flowers that a child may wear, 
But mine are the blossoms of God,” 


Death came to earth; by his side was Spring; 
The two came from God’s own bowers; 
One sowed in night and the other in light, 


Yet they both were sowing flowers. 
—(Good Words. 
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THE WIND’S WILL. 


BY FRENETTA E. HAWLEY. 

“Repent. Repent! Oh, Repentance!” 

vociferated a swarm of children, at Mr. 
Brinkerhoff’s gate. 

They were not a detachment of the Sal- 
vation Army, exhorting the members of 
the Brinkerhoff family to lead a better life, 
as might be surmised from this adjuration, 
but merely a party of children who had 
been to the circus, and returned with some 
toy-balloons. 

**Repent! Oh, Repentance!” they re- 
peated. ‘Come and see our balloons.” 

Their shrill voices reached Repentance 
in her chamber, and she hurried down to 
the gate, and showered good-natured ad- 
miration upon the balloons, that were bob- 
bing about like gigantic red soap-bubbles, 
at the ends of their confining strings. 

Repentance Brinkerhoff’s Christian name 
served somewhat the same purpose as the 
string on a toy-balloon, so thought Lu- 
clarion Bradley, the old family servant. 

“If it wasn’t that you had a good, se- 
rious-minded name, I believe you’d fly 
clean away in some of your frolics,” she 
said to Repentance. 

And perhaps she spoke the truth, for 
there was not another girl in the village 
whose cheeks were so full of merry dim- 





ples, and eyes so brimming with laughter. 
But it must be something of a restraint 
upon the maddest mood to hear oneself ad- 
dressed as Repentance, and her Aunt Char- 
ity had decreed that not an iota of the dis- 
mal length of this name was to be abated, 
on penalty of its owner being stricken 
from her will. 

This would be no small matter, for Miss 
Charity Winthrop was worth two hundred 
thousand, and her four nieces were to be 
the heiresses, on condition of bearing some 
of the old New England family names 
which had fallen into disuse of late years, 
and which she wished to have perpetuated. 
The quaint names sat oddly upon those 
pretty nineteenth century girls; but they 
made the best of the matter, and let the 
prospective golden lining compensate for 
the darkness of the cloud. 

Besides Repentance. the second sister, 
and the beauty of the family, there was a 
golden-haired, coquettish Prudence, whose 
name had not proved a hindrance toa hap- 
py marriage; a twelve-year-old Experi- 
ence. and Charity, a midget of nine, who 
was stingy with her candy, and considered 
it a sad waste of money to put her pennies 
in the missionary-box. 

Of course, in comparing the balloons 
and changing them from hand to hand, 
one or two of them escaped and flew away, 
much to the despair of their young own- 
ers. 

“Let's guess where they're going to!” 
said Repentance, who was full of kind ex- 
pedients to comfort childish troubles. ‘I 
guess that one is going to Ohio, and that 
one,” pointing to a particularly energetic 
balloon that was careering gayly over a 
tall elm, “is going to California!” 

*“Pshaw!" sniffed Charity, “it couldn't 
go so far! This is New York, and Califor- 
nia is thousands and millions of miles 
away.” 

*T tell you what,” said Repentance, ig- 
noring Charity’s exaggerated geography, 
“we'll send another balloon up, and see 
where it goes! I will fasten a card to it 
with my name and address, and ask the 
person who finds it to send me word when 
and where it comes to earth.” 

“They won't write to you!” said the 
Charity. ‘You have such an 
ugly name. It sounds just as if you were 
an old maid, with red hair and a glass 
eye!” 

“Call yourself Devereaux,” 
suggested Experience, who, although she 
was still sensible to the charms of toy bal- 
loons, was beyvinning to awake to the dear- 
er delights of novels, and novel, high- 
sounding, alliterative names. 

“Never!” laughed Repentanee. ‘My 
name is a poor thing, but mine own, and I 
won't prank nyself in borrowed feathers !" 

**Repentance, Repentance !” sounded Lu- 
clarion’s nasal tones at this juncture, ‘I 
want you a moment;” and Repentance 
sped away with the matter still in abey- 
ance. 

‘“T know what [ll do; [ll let them see 
for themselves how pretty she is, and then 
they'll be glad to answer a civil question !” 
said Experience, clapping her hands in 
sudden ecstasy asthe charms of the vetoed 
‘“Doralice Devereaux” paled before the 
brilliancy of a new and more romantic 
idea. 

She ran into the parlor and brought 
therefrom a photograph, in which Repen- 
tance’s bright face, at its prettiest, looked 
saucily from under the becoming shade of 
a Gainsborough hat. 

Experience scribbled a message on the 
back of the photograph, and attaching it to 
an impatient little balloon that was tugging 
at its string, eager to be off, it was career- 
ing through space long before Repentance 
had returned from stirring custard, and 
was informed of what had been done by a 
chorus of eager voices. F 
Rev. Max Vandeleur, pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in a flourishing ‘Texas 
town, was sitting in an arbor writing his 
Sunday’s sermon—trying to write it, at 
least, for out-door greenery and bloom was 
in its lustiest prime that breathless August 
morning, and was doing its best to lure 
him from his sermon. 

Glancing upward along the branches of 
one of the splendid trees that shaded the 
lawn, he caught a glimpse of something 
round and red, that danced among the 
dark leaves as restless as Puck. 

His curiosity was awakened, and climb- 
ing the tree, he disengaged a toy-bal- 
loon, that had become entangled among 
the branches. 

There was something attached to the 
string of the balloon—a photograph of a 
provokingly pretty girl, in a Gainsborough 
hat. 

As he examined the photograph in amaze- 
ment, the laughing eyes seemed flashing 
him a saucy challenge to discover the 
name and habitation of the original. 


scornful 


Doralice 


“This merry maiden, radiant, rare, 
With winsome face and debonaire,” 


_where did she live? 


Turning the photograph over, he discov- 
ered Experience’s note, signed with her 





giving that the balloon had come into the 
possession of no. one who would take ad- 
vantage of the freak of a wayward beauty, 
he sat down to his desk to answer the note 
of inquiry. 

**Repentance Brinkerhoff,” he repeated, 
as he dipped his pen in the ink. ‘The 
name is at grim war with that laughing 
face. Briukerhoff, Brinkerhoff !” he mused. 
‘I’ve heard that name before, but where or 
when I can’t recall.” 

But, rummaging among the odds and 
ends of vague impressions and half-ef- 
faced remembrances, he found the missing 
link, and by its aid wove a chain of logic 
which decided him to take the first train 
for the East. 

Briefly stating his argument, Fred Wel- 
lington, his room-mate at college, had mar- 
ried a Miss Brinkerhoff, and they were liv- 
ing at Palatine, the identical place which 
Repentance (as he supposed) had given as 
her local address. He thought a great deal 
of Fred, although they had not correspond- 
ed for three or four years, and Palatine 
was situated in the Mohawk Valley which 
was noted for its beautiful scenery. Why 
should he not take a trip to the Mohawk 
Valley and renew his old friendship ? 

Repentance was standing on a kitchen 
chair, tying up the sweet peas that rioted 
over the porch, and looking like a magni- 
fied blossom herself, in her pink lawn 
dress and garden hat, when the gate clang- 
ed and her brother-in-law came up the 
walk arm in arm with a fine-looking stran- 
ger. 

As she took a furtive peep from under 
the pink shadow of her hat, she decided 
that he was the handsomest man she had 
ever seen, and when a pair of dark-gray 
eyes looked up suddenly and returned her 
gaze, she felt that he was a man to trust 
as well as to admire. 

The stranger, on his part, discovered 
that the sun had not been skilled artist 
enough to do justice to her face, and also 
satisfied his ‘intellectual curiosity’ by 
noting that her eyes were “darker than 
darkest puncies,” and her waving heir 
“more black than ash-buds in the front of 
March.” 

**Repentanee, my friend Mr. Vendeleur, 
who is interested in 
Max, my sister Repentance,” 
Fred. 

Charity, who had rushed upon her be- 
loved brother-in-law from some leafy den 


balloon-a<censions, 
introduced 


in the garden, and was now hugging him | 


with the energy of asmall bear, pricked 
up her little ears at this. 

“So are we interested in balloon-ascen- 
* she exclaimed, eagerly. ‘*We had 
one awhile ago—Repentance, and Experi- 
ence, and me (but Repentance was stirring 
custard just then, and didn’t know about 
it till it was over), and Jennie Voss. and 
Birdie Strayer, and a lot more girls.” 

“So [have chanced upon a company of 
kindred spirits,” laughed Max, tweaking a 
yellow curl on the head of his fellow-sci- 
entist. 

‘We tied Repentance’s picture to the 
balloon,” continued Charity, unheeding 
this interruption, ‘tso that people would 
see that she was pretty and tell us where 
it went. Experience and I expect that it 
will go to some ba-ro-ni-al castle, and that 
the man who owns it will come here and 
marry Repentance,” she added, elasping 
her hands, and looking into the distance 
with the rapt gaze of a seeress. 

Repentance turned as pink as her dress 
under the amused, odd look which Mr. 
Vandeleur bent upon her. 

“T am sorry that I am no ‘baron bold, 
or lord of high degree,’ for I should be 
glad to oblige Miss Charity and Experi- 
ence!” he said. ‘‘Did you ever see this 
before?” Anda _ shrivelled red bubble 
popped out of a box that he carried with 
him. ‘Or this?” And a photograph was 
produced from a quilted satin case. 

So Experience’s pencilled inquiry was 
answered, and a question that Max Van- 
deleur addressed before he left to a blush- 
ing audience of one also received a satis- 
factory reply. 

When he returned, the following June, 
dainty white cards went flying around the 
neighborhood, and old Luclarion taxed her 
brain and the resources of the grocers to 
produce a phenomenal wedding-cake for 
her idolized torment. 

In place of the customary bell, a floral 
balloon swung from the ceiling, and in the 
little car beneath, ambushed in rose-buds, 
a marble Cupid drew his bow in saucy ex- 
emplification of the manner in which he 
had aimed an arrow at the heart of the 
bridegroom. 

‘*Repentance, you are a fortunate girl!” 
said Miss Charity Winthrop, glancing at 
the balloon. ‘*My will will give you a 
small fortune, and the wind’s will has 
given you a husband!” 

It was the first pun which this staid de- 
scendant of the Puritans had ever perpe- 
trated, so she must be forgiven.— Selected. 

———_ -#o o-— _ - —_—— 

Miss MATILDA HINDMAN, of Pennsylva- 
nia, addressed a fine audience on Woman 
Suffrage in Cannonsburgh, Washington 


sions! 








sister’s name, and with a mental thanks- 


Co., Pa., on the evening of the Sth inst. 








HOW SHALL WE TEACH WOMAN'S RIGHTS? 


This question is one of immeasurable 
importance, whether we so regard it or 
not. There is a zeal sometimes without 
knowledge, which injures alike all things 
and persons with whom it comes in con- 
tact. ‘There is a sad want of tact in 
some of our most earnest workers, which 
rather repulses from our ranks, than wins 
adherents. 

Those who love the cause for its innate 
God-given justice, whose souls are filled 
with a deep and ardent love for our sex, 
whose great aim and object in life it is to 
improve and exalt our common woman- 
hood—those who feel thus are ever ready 
to extend a hearty welcome to any wom- 
an, who, with the courage born of deep 
conviction, throws herself, however un- 
gracefully it may be, into the work for 
equal rights. 

But it should be our main object to so 
present our cause as to make it so lovely, 
so inviting, so desirable, that the most 
womanly woman may learn to love and 
finally to embrace it. ‘To do this, we must 
let them see that in advoeating our own 
rights we have no disposition to encroach 
upon the rights of others, that it is the 
simple fulfilling of the gospel of love, the 
desire for the exaltation of our sex. ‘To 
be successful, it requires infinite tact and 
gentleness. We should never bluster, here 
or elsewhere. It is as true now as in the 
days of Shakespeare that **A woman moved 
is like a fountain troubled, muddy, ill- 
seeming, and bereft of beauty.” And while 
it is so, none, though ever so dry or thirs- 
ty, will deign to zip or touch a drop of it. 
We have no quarrel with man. All of us 
have near and dear friends of the other 
sex who differ widely from us on this 
vexed question. They have accepted things 
as they found them, and are afraid of in- 
novations. Let it be our business, with- 
out the slightest compromise of principle, 





| entertain 





to show them that a true lady can never 
indeed be anything else, though she may 
the the 
righis of woman, and advocate for her any 

sition which she has the talent to fill. 

We believe that 
there are tew positions, either of honor, 
profit or trust, to which a woman may not 
aspire and fill successfully. Yet even while 
she does this, she will be so surrounded 
with a halo of purity, invisible, it may be, 
yet so felt and acknowledged that the bold- 
est and worst man will respect and stand 
in awe of her. Wer presenee will be a re- 
straint as well in the office, store or work- 
shop, as in the social cirele. At home, or 
wherever unsullied virtue and purity of 
life may carry her—it ever will command 
respect. 

We have no quarrel with men. They 
are beginning even now to realize the fact 
expressed by Tennyson: 


most liberal ‘lens of 


With proper training 


“The woman’s cause is man s; 
They rise or sink together, dwarfed or God-like, 
bond or free.” 

Nothing is truer than this. Let us prove 
to man that our exaltation is his, and our 
cause is nearly won. 

‘There is another thing which has done us 
much harm, and this is alack, among some 
advocates of our cause, of real sympathy, 
genuine Christian love towards our sisters 
of the laboring classes, and those in the 
humbler walks of life. It is for just this 
class of women that we are laboring. We 
want their co-operation. We invite their 
regard and confidence. We realize that no 
social difference should keep our hearts 
from going out in true sisterly sympathy 
tothem. It is for them we want the fran- 
chise. Forthem we want the right and 
power to protect their sons from the rum- 
seller, and from those who would license 
the so-called ‘social evil.” Yes, we want 
it for our own benefit, and for theirs, that 
we may be a mutual help to each other. 
If I, who have been educated with all the 
prejudices, all the exclusiveness of the 
slaye-owning Southerner, can feel and ad- 
vocate, as I do from my very heart, this 
doctrine of universal love, and can labor 
for the elevation of my sex, it seems to me 
that all who are sincere advocates of the 
rights of woman could do the same. 

Since the truth on this subject has dawn- 
ed'upon my mind, I seem like St. John to 
almost see a ‘*new heaven and a new earth” 
open up before me. I know that to ac- 
complish our purpose as reformers here, 
our hearts must be permeated with an un- 
selfish love. We must be strong in unfal- 
tering faith. Social position gives influ- 
ence. The married woman has (in our 
present social organization) much more 
power than the single one. Mrs. Gen.——, 
Mrs. Prof.——, Mrs. Gov. ,or Mrs. Doe- 
tor—-— are a power in the land, though 
they may he little better than dummies. 
Only a few spinsters ever attain equal in- 
fluence. Yet the true harmonies of a per- 
fectly developed and transfigured woman- 
hood have been set many a time to other 
music than that of wedding-bells. She 
who is never enthroned under any roof in 
a mother’s holy sovereignty may compel 
the love of many loyal hearts. She will 
create or find an atmosphere in which to 








keep fresh and in full pulsation the heay, 
out of which are the issues of life. Ang 
when the curtain drops upon a-busy, seg, 
innmolating life, it will not be till **smote» 
by many a touch of gratitude and reverep. 
tial sympathy, “the chord of self has trem. 
bling passed in music out of sight.” 
AURELIA, 
St. Charles Co , Mo., Oct. 14, 1883. 
- eo - ——— 


COMMON SENSE IN DRESS. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I sean eagerly the columns of each 
WOMAN’sS JOURNAL as it comes, to see 
what there may be, if anything, on this 
important subject. ‘l'o see if at least some 
women realize that all is not as it should 
be with regard to their dress. To see if 
there is any light shining through the dark 
cloud of public sentiment on this question, 
Ilow impenetrable that cloud seems to one 
who watches the various dresses of the ya. 
rious women who pass any prominent 
point in any city! 

Perhaps first of all comes one who, from 
acommon sense point of view, is dressed 
somewhat less foolishly,—the country 
woman. Her dress is loose about the 
waist, giving her lungs a chance to ex- 
pand to their natural size. But look at her 
skirt—so long probably as to trail upon 
the ground, thus seriously impeding the 
movement of her limbs, drawing the dust 
and dirt from the street upon her clothes, 
or, if it is a wet day, soaking her feet and 
ankles. 

Next comes the young lady of the peri- 
od, who has gained the longed-fér, much- 
desired reputation of being ‘*very stylish.” 
Her dress just clears the sidewalk, giving 
a glimpse of the small, high heels of her 
boots, which add such a, so-called, grace- 
ful, and most injurious turn to her spinal 
column. Ter dress will doubtless weigh, 
with its lining, padding, ruffles, tucks and 
overskirt, about as much as she can lift 
with her two hands when it is taken off. 
Let us hope that she is one of the few who 
wear skirt-supporters, and that this great 
weight is not tugging and straining at the 
delicate organs of abdomen and back, 
which it is so easy to injure and so hard to 
cure, 

As the observer glances up, he sees two 
young ladies on horseback whose array of 
steel buttons gleams in the sunlight as 
they pass. They look very pretty, all but 
their waists. ‘The girth is bound tighter 
around them than around the horses. Why! 
if the lungs were of the size and strength 
that they should be to correspond to those 
shoulders and hips, they would, when fill- 
ed with the exercise of riding, burst even 
the strong bands that now compress them. 

And yet if a lady is addressed on the 
subject of wearing corsets, she will say— 
* Why, the doctor recommended me to wear 
them. I could not sit up straight for ten 
minutes without them.” Let nine-tenths 
of the girls and women of this country to- 
day try to take a good, deep, full breath, 
and if they can and will reason, they will 
learn more about themselves by that one 
act than a doctor can tell them ina day, 
I firmly believe that if all the women in 
this country could be persuaded to leave 
off for one month everything that com- 
pressed their lungs, not even the tyrant 
Fashion could make them bind them up 
again. ‘The inultiplicity of aches and pains 
attendant upon the insufficient oxidization 
of the blood and misplacement of the or- 
gans below the lungs, when once escaped 
would not readily be taken up again. 

But what good does it do to tell a young 
lady that a bustle heats and weakens the 
spine and disfigures the person? It is 
stylish. That is enough. Will this coun- 
try ever see the day when one half its popu- 
lation will cease to disfigure person and in- 


jure health by an improper manner of dress? 


Or will this country ever see the day when 
those women who do want to dress health- 
fully can do so without being a laughing- 
stock for the community? If so, what ean 
we do to hasten its coming ? 
JULIA CLARK ITALLAM. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





wasilieabe 
ONLY A WOMAN. 

Two ladies were hired to teach a school 
in acountry village, this fall :—one as prin- 
cipal at $9 a week, the other as assistant 
at $6. The assistant, having an offer of a 
more profitable situation, accepted it. 
The trustees then hired the brother of the 
principal, a young man still a student 
in the State Normal School, and of very 
limited experience as a teacher. But here 
was a difficulty. Although the lady prin- 
cipal had experience, yet she was only a 
woman, and it would not do to ask a man 
to fill a subordinate place, even to his sis- 
ter. Therefore the inexperienced man is 
paid $11 a week as principal; the lady 87 
as assistant. But, in reality, she manages 
the school, hears the highest classes, exer- 
cises authority, maintains discipline; in 
short, is principal, with the assistant’s pay. 
The man is assistant, with more wages 
than the woman was to have, when hired 
as principal. ‘*O Consistency, thou art a 
jewel!” C. 
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THE PRESS ON THE CONVENTION. 


The New York papers, as is their wont, 
took little notice of the Annual Meeting, 
and the N. Y. Tribune ignored it altogeth- 
er. ‘The Brooklyn papers welcomed it 
with kindly recognition. ‘The Sunday 
Daily Eagle, in advance, had the following 
editorial : 

THE WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 

The fourteenth annual convention of the 
Woman's Suffrage Association, which will 
be held in the Academy of Music on ‘Tues- 
day and Wednesday next, will no doubt 
prove an interesting oveasion. The dele- 
gates to it represent the finest body of 
women in this country, and the public 
generally is ready to listen to the thought- 
ful, earnest women «and men who have de- 
voted the best years of their lives to this 
cause, and who, after all the work they 
have done in the past, are still zealously 
championing the movement. 

For thirty years and more, many of those 
who will be heard at the convention have 
lifted up their voices in behalf of the equal 
political and civil rights of women in this 
country, and their steady, Consistent course 
will win for them the respectful hearing 
of Brooklyn people. ‘That courageous 
and increasing class of women in Brook- 
lyn who, as practical philanthropists, are 
working for their sex in the various avye- 
nues of employment for women, are ainongs 
those who endorse the work accomplished 
and proposed by this Woman's Sultrage 
Association, and this fact of itself com- 
mands for it attention. Again, the speak- 
ers announced, most of them of national 
reputation, are well worthy the reception 
they anticipate in coming to Brooklyn. 
Whatever may be the doubts in the minds 
of individuals regarding the utility of this 
movement to make citizens of women, the 
fact remains that the representatives of 
the finest culture and widest literary fame 
among women are enlisted in the cause, 
and the views of such thinkers are at ail 
times deserving of consideration. ‘The in- 
fluence of women in public affairs is in- 
creasing every day in this country, and the 
attitude of the generality of men is not 
hostile to it. The imperative needs of 
many women for remunerative employ- 
ment. the simple justice of the claim made 
for representation in taxation, and the un- 
answered arguments of women for educa- 
tional privileges not now accorded, niake a 
national convention like this of public im- 
portance. Let us hear what women have 
to say for themselves, and look at the 
questions they will discuss at this conven- 
tion from their standpoint. ‘There is a 
chivalric feeling among men that the rights 
of women are amply secured through their 
husbands, and that the place for a woman 
to exercise undisputed influence is in the 
home But this is begging the question, 
and the fact is that the leaders of this 
movement are women who themselves are 
of the happy, the well-housed and liber- 
ally provided for class of the sex. It is 
evident, therefore, that this is a matter of 
principle, and that the demand for a better 
legal status is based on the old ery that 
won for us our independence as a hation— 
No taxation without representation. 

Though to the men of this country the 
position of women seems to be all that 
could be asked, still the women, who under 
our free institutions have enjoyed larger 
opportunities than are accorded those of 
any other nation, are competent to judge 
for themselves what they want, and that 
they have made demands which men are 
not ready to concede is no just pretext for 
ignoring them. ‘lhe right minded men of 
the United States are ready to be conyvine- 
ed, and when practical argutnents «are 
made they are willing to consider. When 
Women’s organizations are strong enough 
to turn the tide of political affairs in local 
elections, and this has come to pass, it is 
time to recognize their presence, and 
whatever the hostility of to-day against 
their claims it is wise to remember that 
there is to bea future, and that the ten- 
dencies of progress are forward not back- 
ward. Perhaps at no distant day the 
claims which the women suffragists now 
make will be granted as a matter of course, 
and the world be improved in consequence. 
The branch of the Suffrage party which 
is to celebrate its anniversary here next 
week is a distinct and separate organ- 
ization from the National Suffrage Society 
of which Miss Susan Anthony and Mrs. 
Stanton are officers, and it has a branch 
society in Brooklyn, which the latter or- 
ganization has not. ‘The Brooklyn women 
who are enlisted in this work have those 
qualitications which ensure success. They 
are quiet, persistent and convinced that 
they are doing good, and it is most likely 
that Brooklyn will enjoy this convention 
of representative people who are coming 
here to enlighten the public on the subject 
of women’s right to the suffrage franchise. 

The Daily Times had the following: 

SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN BROOKLYN, 

On Tuesday and Wednesday of next 
week the American Woman's Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its fourteenth annual 
meeting at Musie Hall in this city. This 
announcement will probably strike with 
surprise a public which has been so long 
and so often assured on the best of author- 
ity that woman suffrage was a dead issue 
which “never had any hold upon the coun- 
try except in Massachusetts and even there 
is rapidly losing ground.” On the 24th of 
October, 1839. Sir John Campbell, after- 
wards Lord Chief Justice Campbell, pro- 
nounced a funeral oration over Chartism. 
Some ten days afterwards occurred the 
most formidable outburst of Chartism that 
had been known up to that time, and the 
agitation continued to be a disturbing in- 
fluence in English polities for nearly ten 
years tocome. It is quite possible that if 
the wiselings of to-day should assure their 
friends and constituents that the influence 
of the woman’s suffrage cause is just about 
to make itself really felt, they would show, 
themselves political prophets of greater 
discernment than was Sir John Campbell. 
The dead stock certainly shows apparent 
signs of life and even vigor. In England 
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women have long possessed the education- 
al and municipal franchise on the same 
terms with men. ‘The proposition to con- 
fer upon them the parliamentary franchise 
also was recently defeated by a vote of 
but 130 to 114, a better showing than the 
bill ever had before, and the state of pub- 
lic feeling is such that a majority in its 
favor is confidently predicted within the 
next four or five years. The Canadian 
parliament has a bill pending to confer the 
full *vanchise upon women. In this coun- 
try the women of Wyoming have enjoyed 
every political right which men possess of 
voting. holding office, and paying poll-tax 
since the year 1869. John A. Campbell of 
Ohio was governor at the time of the pas- 
sage of the act, and he—and since him 
Governor John M. Thayer and Governor 
John W. Hoyt, all the governors the terri- 
tory has had—have uniformly endorsed 
and spoken in the highest terms of its prac- 
tical workings in all their messages and 
official documents. The Laramie Sentinel 
asserts that a smaller percentage of women 
than men stay away from the polls, and 
that their elections, which used to be re- 
vised and improved editions of a Donny- 
brook fair, are at present civil, quiet and 
peaceable. In numbers of the States wom- 
en are allowed the ballot in school elee- 
tions, and others have constitutional 
amendments conferring full suffrage pend- 
ing. Congress is so continually beset that 
it has found it necessary to appoint a 
standing committee to take charge of the 
subject. In Massachusetts, the headquar- 
ters of the agitation, a small majority of 
the Legislature defeats each year with in- 
creasing difficulty the inevitable bill to 
confer municipal suffrage upon women. 
Governors Talbot and Long recommended 
suffrage irrespective of sex in their mes- 
saves, the Democratic and Greenback par- 
ties have both incorporated it into their 
platforms this year, and the question has 
so far assumed the aspect of a political is- 
sue that, to quote the words of Judge 
Sewall in the Advertiser, “in this state it 
prejudices no man’s political position or 
aspirations that he is a woman suffragist. 
But it does prejudice them when he is op- 
posed to woman suffrage.” 

Various newspapers are maintained in 
the interests of the work, such as the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, published in Boston 
by Luey Stone, the Woman's Tribune of 
Omaha, Nebraska, Our Ilerald, and the 
New Northwest. This last is especially in- 
teresting as edited by a mother and set up 
and published by her nine sons. The ques- 
tion in short has come to stay and will in 
no long time press for an answer. A vital 
issne once raised, the interrogation perpet- 
ually crooks its anxious figure, and no 
plump, comfortable period can settle back 
into its place, until a complete and satis- 
factory solution is found. Whether the 
final answer to the present demand be yes 
or no, advocates of the ballot for women are 
and are about to set their side of the case 
before the people of Brooklyn from the 
lips of some of their best speakers. 

The first woman's suffrage convention 
was held in Worcester, Mass., in the year 
1850. The agitation grew largely out of 
the anti-slavery struggle. The women 
who worked for equal rights for the negro 
were led to ask why they should not vote 
as well asthe black. ‘The American <As- 
sociation, which holds its session next 
week, is one of two branches of the origi- 
nal suffrage party. These two bodies are 
one in their aim, but pursue it by difter- 
ent methods. The National Association, 
whose acknowledged leaders are Miss An- 
thony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, directs 
its energies mainly to securing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States granting equal political rights to 
both sexes. ‘The American Association 
trusts rather to influencing the several 
States without whose consent no national 
amendment could be ratified, and with 
whose good will its passage at Washington 
would be certain. [t has branch associa- 
tions all over the Union. and works for 
the municipal and presidential suffrage by 
vote of Legislatures, State suffrage by 
amendments to State constitutions. Eliz- 
abeth B. Chace is its president, H. B. Black- 
well and Mrs. Luey Stone, of Massachu- 
setts. with their associates and co-work- 
ers. its guiding and animating spirits. 

Looking over the list of speakers, it 
will be seen thet the suffragists are able 
to call to their help some of the best plat- 
form talent in the country. The dignified 
womanhood of Mrs. Livermore and the 
grace and beauty of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe in her white hair, command at least 
respectful consideration for any cause they 
advocate; Colonel Higginson and Mr. 
Blackwell are masters of English, Robert 
Coll:er and Rev. C. H. Eaton need no 
commendation in Brooklyn: while Mrs. 
Stone wins sympathy from every listener. 
Delegates from various parts of the coun- 
try will report the progress of their work 
in other parts of the Union, and visitors 
from England will describe the campaign 
there. ‘The suffragists are coming to 
Brooklyn in good spirits, confident of 
progress and prepared for a hearty meet- 
ing. ‘The public meetings will be held on 
‘Tuesday evening and Wednesday after- 
noon and evening. 

The Daily Eagle of the 11th inst. com- 
mented as follows: 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE PLATFORM, 

The sessions of the fourteenth annual 
convention of the American Women’s Suf- 
frage Association, held at the Academy of 
Music, came to an end last evening. The 
attendance as on the previous evening was 
smaller than at the afternoon gatherings 
because of the fact that an admission fee 
was charged. The mistake of charging 
anything at a reform meeting is doubtless 
now clearly recognized by the leaders, but 
it is unfortunate that not more of our peo- 
ple were present to hear the able speakers, 
who were listened to on both evenings by 
well entertained audiences. ‘The resolu- 
tions adopted claim for women the elective 
franchise, on the ground that ‘*govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed,” and that women 
are governed, and are taxed, and are de- 
nied the right of trials by juries composed 





of their peers. The first step to secure uni- 
versal suffrage the resolutions declare to 
be municipal suffrage. In the accomplish- 
ment of this initial work is secured the 
certain extension of the privilege, and State 
organizations are admonished to work for 
this one thing. <A careful reading of the 
resolutions will inform the public regard- 
ing the growth of the movement in this 
country, and the advance the cause has 
made will be a surprising revelation to the 
general public. Women have now the 
right to vote on educational matters in the 
Western States, and even in New York 
State outside of the large cities they vote 
on school questions. In the terse, strong 
language of Mr. Henry B. Blackwell the 
law allowing women the right to vote on 
school matters in the Eastern States, par- 
ticularly in Massachusetts, is so framed 
that the game is not worth the candle, and 
the spectacle of over six thousand women 
in Massachusetts voting even under such 
disabilities, is one worthy the honest ad- 
miration cf a nation. A woman who votes 
in Massachusetts is so heavily taxed that it 
is amatter of personal sacrifice on her 
part to cast her vote. The certitude of 
American women is shown in their willing- 
ness to accept, even with all its humiliat- 
ing limitations, the municipal franchise as 
it is extended, and to vote on the school 
question when their vote is limited to the 
choice of members of the Board of Educa- 
tion. It is but just to say that in New 
York State even this privilege is denied the 
women of the large cities, where Boards 
of education are appointed, not elected. 

The resolutions as adopted by this na- 
tional organization further demand Presi- 
dential suffrage by statute, and a Congress- 
ional enactment subinitting a woman suf- 
frage Constitutional amendment to the 
State Legislatures. 

The barriers which the various speakers 
pointed out as operating against the secur- 
ing of universal suffrage were ably dis- 
cussed and the elucidation of many prob- 
lems in this vexed public question were 
given. The convention accomplished good 
in bringing together thinking men and 
women who are honestly seeking to better 
the world by their presence in it; and, 
view the abstract question from whatever 
standpoint we may, the assembling to- 
gether in this city of the old leaders of the 
movement in this country is an event 
worthy of respectful and considerate no- 
tice. Silver-tongued women, who have 
grown gray in the work cheerfully taken 
up in early life and prosecuted through 
evil and through good report—such as for 
instance the venerable president, Mrs. 
Chace, the tireless Lucy Stone, Mrs. Howe, 
Mrs. Livermore and others—deserve the 
tribute paid them by Brooklyn women 
this week, and at the end of the fourteenth 
year of their work they find themselves if 
not in the possession of the privilege they 
demand, still the honored leaders of a great 
reform movement and wielding an influ- 
ence for good which is at once a compli- 
ment to them and an honor to those who 
look up to them as representatives of their 
sex. 

toe — 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE IN IOWA. 


OSAGE, IOWA, OcT. 22, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Last spring Mrs. Mariana T’. Folsom or- 
ganized a Woman Suffrage Society here. 
We have held weekly meetings since. 
There has been no failure yet. It has been 
decided that during the winter months we 
will meet once in two weeks. At these 
meetings we have original essays and se- 
lections read. These essays and selections 
have usually some bearing on the question 
of Woman Suffrage. We number about 
twenty women, no men. 

The W. C.'T. U. of this State is making 
Woman Suffrage its main subject of work 
and discussion. I attended the District 
Convention of that body, in the fourth 
congressional district, held at Charles City 
in September. I could not help comparing 
its tone on that subject with the first one 
I attended five years ago. At that time 
one must have been brave indeed who 
should say suffrage even in a whisper, 
(though some of us did say it aloud.) If 
one spoke of it, she was hushed up as quick- 
ly as possible. In selecting delegates the 
President of our Union then said:—*We 
must be sure and not send a delegate who 
is an advocate of Woman Suffrage, for it 
will not do at all to have it understood 
that we endorse that.” So they sent one 
who was not tainted with that dreadful 
heresy. This fall they sent as delegate one 
who has always been a strong suffragist, 
and one whom they knew was on the pro- 
gramme for a paper on ‘**The Ballot for 
Woman as Related to the ‘Temperance 
Work.’ I think the other delegates must 
have been chosen in the same way, for I 
felt as if it was a Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention. ‘There were but oue or two speak- 
ers who did not advocate the ballot for 
women. Mrs. Jane A. McKinney, District 
President and State Superintendent of the 
Suffrage work, is doing good service for 
the cause. 

I believe that within the year every W. 
c.'T. U. in the State of Iowa will be a 
working Suffrage Society. They are al- 
ready organized for work, and in many 
places can do more efficient work than any 
other society. The death of the Prohibi- 
tory Amendment has converted thousands 


of women to see the pressing need of the | 


ballot in the hands of women. This work 
in the W. C. T. U. has been one of the 
great educators. No woman can work for 
temperance a year without seeing how ut- 
terly powerless women are without the 
ballot. God speed the day when we shall 
have it! C. 5S. TALcorr. 
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HE CREAT CURE 

FOR 
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i painful diseases 


As it is for all the of the 
KIONEYS,LIVER AND BOWELS. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful suffering which 
only the victims ef Rheumatism can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 

of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, and in short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1, LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
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WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAY 


Of the Free Hospital for Woman and Infants 
supported by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 

[From the New England Medical Monthly, July 18,1883.) 
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“A hospital containing over seventy beds has recently 
been started in Bosten by the Murdoek Liquid Food Co. 
This is a noble charity, and one that refleets great credit 
upon its projectors, It the success of this institution is 
as greatas the food they nake is valuable, we predict 
for itamagnificent success. It is certainly one of the 
most Valuable dietetic preparations in the world. We 
speak from a long and extended experience in our 
practice and in our own family. If it could only be 
made to taste a little better, it would be perfect.” 


(From the London Health, July 27, 1883.} 


HIOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES. ‘*Murdock’s Liquid 
Food’ may be specially wentioned. This extract has 
attained a high reputation in America, and from a 
knowledge of its use in the wasting diseases, especially 
of children, we are prepared to say Chat it has bardly an 
equal in respect of its speedy digestion and strength. 
In general devility this food is of high value, and those 
who have cases of wasting disease under their care 
should give this food a trial.” 











(From our Hospital Reports.) 

“Miss K. has for many years been suffering badly from 
chronic loss of voice, and growing worse yearly, caused 
by serofula sores, general debility, nervous prostration 
and severe nervous affection of the heart, and was so 
reduced last May that her life was despaired of, and her 
physician could give no re liet. thinking she niust leave 
us as her father and mother had several years ago, as 
she inherited their diseuses, With six weeks’ treat- 
ment she was able to return home feeling confident tbat 
she would recover her health by continuing the use of 
Liquid Food.” ; 7 : 

Ladies, read the following letter trom a leading physi- 
cian in Boston (to whom we ean refer) in relation to his 
own wife, who has always been a great sufferer, being 
unable to retain ber feod or nourish her children: 

BOsTON, Aug. 12, 1882, 

Gents—I am pleased o inform you that I found, after 
trying all other preparations for years with no aval), 
that my Wife was able toe retain your we ey Food and 
also able to partake of commen food, and to enjoy her- 
self in walking, riding and visiting as often as she de- 
sired, all of which she was unable todo with our first 
two children, and we were obliged to bring them up by 
hand. 

With our third child she was relieved of all these 
troubles. and bas nourished it with no trouble or sick- 
ness to herself or child by taking your Liquid Food, 
which she will continue doing uutil the child is a year 
old, 
itis with pleasure that I advise you of what great 
benefit your Liquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain their food or nourish their bates. as she Hability 
from cholera iofantum is 200 to 300 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand, 


MEASLES AND FEVERS, 


We can have no better authority for the 
cause of the great mortality from Measles 
and Fevers than Professor R. Demme, in his 
essay on the changes of the blood in the different stages 
of Measles. 

(From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug. 1.) 

“Professor R. Demme has made some observations 

on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood In twenty cases of measies, and the relation 
between the red and white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally in the beginning of the fever stage there 
was a slight increase of the red corpuscles, while on the 
developmentof the eruption there was a decrease which 
lasted for twelve or forty-eight hours after the fever, 
so that the red corpuscles sank to half the normal num- 
ber. Aftereight or ten days the number gradually in- 
creased with frequent variations. The spectroscope 
showed in the beginning an increase, and after the ap- 
pearance of the eruptiona decrease of the hemoglo- 
vine. The decrease of the red blood corpuscles occur- 
red also ina case of measles where there was an intense 
efflorescence, but no fever. An absolute increase of 
the white blood corpuscles was found in the course of 
the disease during the fever stage, and usually before 
its decline.” : 

Murdock’s Liquid Food will make blood faster than 
all foods or preparations known, 

Its value consists in supplying the system with red 
corpuscles, which are the life of the blood, and it is the 
only food or preparation that will do it, confirmed by 
the fact that itis the only raw food known, and when 
used in fevers prevents the patient from having a re- 
lapse, which many have. and in many cases thepatients 
are left feeble for life, or death follows. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Reridence, 

319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 

Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 








DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. This is located at Souru WieyMouTH, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen years of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients HOW 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. has no ONB 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 
OFFICE: 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

‘The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by au act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens ite Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Strect, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the tirst Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Intirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. , 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 














Woman's Medical College of Peuusylvania, 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman's Iospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 


Mt Caroll (111 Seuinary 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society ot 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Sireet station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Also a Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness| “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
, a “apa M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

0., Pa. 











BOARDIN s 
For ite ANG DAY SCHOOL 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


CACTUS BALM Relieves and cures Salt 
Rheum. Try it. 











fit free. Address Hl. Hatiett & Co., Portland 
Maine. 


A WEEK, $12 » day at home easily made. 
$72 Outfit free. Address Tavs & Gon Rereete Ee, 
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THE WOMAN'S EXHIBIT. 


It seems strange that there should be 

any surprise at the fact of the modern 
woman’s capacity with her hands. She 
has always, from the beginning of civiliz- 
ed conditions, shown whatever of thought 
and skill she was capable, in manual labor. 
Man, who has denied her right to any 
largely human good, as distinctive from 
narrow sex benefit, has yet always con- 
ceded to her the duty of handiwork. Even 
a hen. put to one grade of effort for mo- 
notonous centuries, would gather ideas and 
suggestions from its issues, and make con- 
veniences attachable to them. So that we 
could find nothing to wonder at in the fine 
needlework and useful patents; for Adam, 
wearing the Eve-wrought apron, would 
not have wondered. But to see in the small 
Scientific Alcove the clean-cut work of our 
female scholars, was to realize the tenden- 
cies of the age, and to feel that the female 
intelligence was arousing to live and keen 
play in the severe and exact provinces of 
thought. In the said departinent, we 
found some exquisite classification of flora ; 
a case representing household chemistry ; 
specimens of work in entomology, pal- 
eontology, ichthyology, and astronomy. 
Among the patentees, we saw a bright wo- 
man, who had taken the silver medal at the 
late Centennial for her improved method 
of stumping with indelible ink. There 
were designs for carpets, the Kensington 
stitch, an improved cistern spout, tracery 
bar, improved chimney, life-preserver, a 
process for hardening copper, a patent 
book-cover, a portable history-chart, the 
organ of different reforms, edited by wom- 
en. Specimens of the bee-industry and silk- 
making were there, they tell me, but I 
could not find them, although I sought 
them with pencil and note-book. There 
were only a few examples of the dress-re- 
form garments to be seen. One case show- 
ed the points in a reformed corset, but as 
the reforming of a corset is a task more 
dubious than that of reforming a drunkard, 
I could not for the life of me see what 
was the advantage of being squeezed to 
death in the new departure, over the clutch 
of the regulation rib-crusher. But we 
were pleased to see the really fine work of 
a Miss Bates, a Boston manufacturer, who 
has her combination suits in full display. 
We have known of her work in an indirect 
way for some years, but did not know how 
she differed from the patentees. She offers, 
it seems, a substitute for, not an attach- 
ment upon, the existing corset, We were 
interested enough to inquire, and heard 
that she is flooded with letters from all 
over the United States and Canada. Even 
Luella Gushaway, who formerly would 
‘not be hired to leave off her corset for the 
world; the gentlemen would not admire 
us then, you know,” having seen the ele- 
gance of the Bates finish on garments, is 
writing for circulars from the remotest vil- 
lages of the East and West. Many phy- 
sicians are recommending her patent to 
their constituency. From small begin- 
nings, she has worked up to a modest but 
sound and growing business. An acquaint- 
ance took us into her rooms yesterday. 
We saw the operatives at work. The work 
is of the nicest, each stitch being as per- 
fect as uniform skill can make it. The 
gingerbread work of the womanly art was 
fluted over the walls in the shape of em- 
broidered tidies, painied satin, etc. 

The whole show is but a nucleus of a 
class representation for women, which 
will develop in the future to something 
exact, significant and practical in indus- 
trial art. Thereis nothing like a concen- 
tration to a point of industrial enterprise ; 
a focusing down of labor results in these 
great fairs. The community of energy 
displayed in them will catch the bovine 
eye of the public as no other agency could 
do. It is nonsense to talk now of solder- 
ing the issues of men’s and women’s labor, 
because the latter have got to be able to 
show how capable they are of working out 
practical ideas alone and under self-repre- 
sentation. What she can do as an abstract 
factor in politico-economic relations, as a 
solitary creator, has got to be demonstrat- 
ed, before her fusion into the line of poli- 
tic movements,—before she is received, in 
fact, as entirely and responsibly human. 

Boston, Mass. H. H. BasseEtrT. 


4 
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LETTER FROM A NEW YORK SCHOOL- 
TEACHER. 





- . » Yes, the WOMAN’S JOURNAL has 
given me some new ideas, and they gy | 
too good to be hidden away in a napkin, 
have done all I can for their promulga- 
tion. Our lady teachers are slowly getting 
interested in the movement, especially now 
that several acts have been passed by the 
school board detrimental to their interests. 
It is too bad that we were not aroused from 
pure principle and not until after we our- 
selves were hurt. But never mind. The 
wheel is in motion, and every right-minded 
person must bid it ‘God-speed.’ 

‘“While teaching the Constitution of the 
U. S. to my girls, I had a good opportuni- 
ty to drop a few seeds, and although at 

rst I saw a few lips curl at the idea, I 
spoke upon it so earnestly that soon they 
were all won over, and now and then one 


or the other will make a remark which 
shows that the seed has taken root. 

‘I am also particularly indebted to the 
JOURNAL for calling my attention to sev- 
eral books, which I have obtained. You 
have no doubt long ago read ‘The Duties 
of Women.’ To me it was a new volume, 
and I would advise every woman to supply 
herself with a copy and read it and re-read 
it until it becomes as it were part and 
parcel of herself. In some places it is 
very hard, but that is perhaps better than 
the laxity which is now so common.” 


The above was written in a private letter 
to a friend, with no thought of its ever 
seeing the light, but believing that it will 
do good, I send it to you. M. A. A. 

anienenniiidbiiiionndinintin 
PROGRESS IN MICHIGAN. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

About 3,000 persons petitioned our Legis- 
lature for Municipal Suffrage. The school 
ballot bas been used in Flint, Adrian, Ann 
Arbor, Battle Creek, Charlotte, East Taw- 
as, Lowell, Kalamazoo and in many small- 
er places. In the first three named cities 
women were elected to positions on the 
School Board. 

Quite a proportion of the newspapers 
publish suffrage items frequently. and sevy- 
eral give one or more columns. But few 
are so opposed as to publish articles which 
do not favor it. Several Suffrage Societies 
have been formed during the year. Our 
Governor and many of the leading men of 
our State favor the full ballot for women. 

Detroit, Mich. P. 


oo 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


MARGARET FULLER (Marchessa Ossoli). By 
Julia Ward Howe. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1883. $1 00. 


A memoir of the woman who first in 
New England took a position of moral 
and intellectual leadership, by the woman 
who wrote the Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic, is a literary event of no common or 
transient interest. The *‘*Famous Women 
Series” will have no worthier subject and 
no more illustrious biographer. Nor will 
the reader be disappointed,—for the narra- 
tive is deeply interesting and full of inspira- 
tion. With good taste and common sense, 
Mrs. Howe places at the head of this vol- 
ume the maiden name of Margaret Fuller. 
She explains that she does so, “simply be- 
cause it is by this name that its subject is 
most widely known and best remembered.” 
Another name indeed became hers by mar- 
riage; but this later style and title were 
borne by our friend for a short period only 
in a country remote from her own. It 
was as Margaret Fuller that she took her 
place among the leading spirits of her 
time and made her brave crusade against 
its unworthier features. The record of her 
brief days of wifehood and of motherhood 
is tenderly cherished by her friends, but 
the story of her life-work is best inscribed 
with the name which was hers by birth 
and baptism ; the name which in her keep- 
ing acquired a significance not to be lost 
nor altered.” 

Thus the American title of nobility 
created by genius and virtue is preferred 
to the inherited European title for the sake 
of which some foolish and worldly women 
are willing to sacrifice country and con- 
nections. 

The childhood and early youth of Marga- 
ret Fuller were devoted to precocious stu- 
dy. They were followed by her solitary and 
unhappy schooldays. ‘These brighten into 
her early life in Cambridge enriched by 
the friendship of Dr. Hedge and James 
Freeman Clarke. Her religious struggles 
and aspirations, her associations with Em- 
erson and Harriet Martineau, her art 
studies and enforced seclusion at Groton, 
her subsequent career in Boston as teacher 
and editor of the Dia/, her transcendental 
days and Brook Farm experiences are all 
beautifully portrayed. Her long struggle 
with poverty and ill-health gave place toa 
wider field of usefulness as a writer on the 
New York Tribune, and as the author of 
‘*Woman in the Nineteenth Century” and 
‘Essays on American Literature.” At 
last, thanks to the insight of Horace Gree- 
ley, she stands upon the threshold of an 
influential and honorable career. She has 
fairly surmounted her hurd ascent from 
—* and privation. A bright future 
opens before her. 

But it was not to be. She was invited 
to travel in Europe as correspondent and 
critic, and left her country forever. A 
few charming months of travel and socie- 
ty in England, France and Italy brought 
her to Rome at a period when Mazzini and 
Garibaldi revived the traditions of classic 
heroism, when the revolutionary fer- 
ment ushered in a short-lived republic. 
Her zeal for Italian freedom was mingled 
with her first personal experience of love. 
She contracted a private marriage with a 
young Roman of good family, generous 
and heroic in character, but without prop- 
erty or practical ability. The story of 
the secret marriage, the birth of a son, the 
compulsory separation of mother and 
child, the eventful siege and downfall of 
Rome, and the final departure of the young 
family for America are briefly but admira- 
bly told. 

en follows the strange sad tragedy of 
the voyage on the ill-fated barque Eliza- 
beth. with the presages and omens, the 
death of the captain, the illness of the child 
and his convalescence only to meet a wa- 
tery grave on the desolate Jersey coast, the 
wreck, the long struggle, and the end. We 
remember as though it were yesterday the 
shock of sympathetic grief with which the 
tidings of her loss thrilled the hearts of 
the American people. For the Tribune 
was then in the zenith of its influence, and 
was read in the workshops of New England 
and in the log-cabins of the West, from 
the wilds of Maine to the prairies of Kan- 
sas and Wisconsin. Marzaret Fuller was 








known and loved and mourned then; and 





she is still remembered. In the words of 
Mrs. Howe: 

“Death gives an unexpected complete- 
ness to the view of individual charac- 
ter. The secret of a noble life is only 
fully unfolded when its outward envelope 
has met with the fate of all things perish- 
able. And so the mournful tragedy just 
recounted set its seal upon a career whose 
endeavor and achievement the world is 
bound to hold dear. When all that could 
be known of Margaret was known, it be- 
came evident that there was nothing of her 
which was not heroic in intention; noth- 
ing which, truly interpreted, could turn 
attention from a brilliant exterior to mean- 
er traits allowed and concealed. That she 
had faults we need not deny; nor that. 
like other human beings, she needs must 
have said and done at times what she 
might afterwards have wished tohave bet- 
ter said, betterdone. But as an example of 
one who, gifted with great powers. aspired 
only to their noblest use; who, able to 
rule, sought rather to counsel and to help, 
she deserves a place in the highest niche of 
her country’s affection. As a woman who 
believed in women, her word is still an 
evangel of hope and inspiration to her sex. 
Her heart belonged to all of God’s creatures, 
and most of all to what is noblest in them. 
Gray-headed men of to-day, the happy 
companions of her youth, grow young 
again when they speak of her. One of these, 
James Freeman Clarke, who is also one of 
her earlier biographers, still recalls her as 
the greatest soul he ever knew. Sucha 
word, spoken with the weight of ripe wis- 
dom and long experience, may fitly indi- 
eate to posterity the honor and reverence 
which belong to the memory of Margaret 
Fuller. H. B. B. 


Tue CotrtaGce Kircuen: A Collection of Practi- 
cal and Inexpensive Receipts. By Marion Har- 
land. Chas. Scribner's Sons, N. ¥. For sale 
by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. Price $1. 


Marion Harland, already the author of 
several successful cookery-books, has pre- 
pared this one especially for people who 
like nice things to eat, yet need to be eco- 
nomical. She says: ‘I have set myself to 
work to prepare a compendium of receipts 
that are economical, yet wholesome and 
palatable. I have kept steadily before me 
the end of adapting these to the use of 
young housekeepers, and the mighty mass 
of people of moderate means. . . . I make 
no apology for describing minutely the 
proper method of preparing the plain dish- 
es which every raw cook fancies everybody 
must understand how to get up.” The 
author’s practical experience as a house- 
keeper and wide popularity as a writer 
will combine to make her book welcome. 
The ‘‘Familiar Talks” scattered through 
add to its liveliness and value. Its prac- 
tical worth may be inferred from a remark 
of the bright Nova Scotia girl who acts as 
cook to the editor’s family. She plunged 
into its fascinating pages, and afterwards 
observed, ‘*That’s a real nice receipt-book, 
that ‘Cottage Kitchen.’ It’s different from 
other cook-books; it gives all the propor- 
tions. Some receipts, you would think 
they was idiots that wrote them”—a re- 
mark which many a puzzled housekeeper, 
wrestling with a vague receipt, will appre- 
ciate. We send the book out with Maggie's 
recommendation, which,to those who know 
her, will carry more weight than the edit- 
or’s. A. 8. B. 


_ 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. comes the fol- 
lowing music. Songs, *‘O That We Two 
Were Maying,”’ duet for soprano and ten- 
or, by W. F. Sudds; “‘Why?” (Perché?) 
music, 4, AX Cirillo, words, by L. Maren- 
co; **A Merry Heart,” by L. Denza and 
Edward Oxenford ; ‘*Remembrance,” song, 
for mezzo-soprano or baritone. Instru- 
mental, ‘*The Princess of the Canaries,” 
potpourri, by Chas. Lecocq, arranged by 
Le Baron; ‘In the Sone Hut,” an Idylle, 
by Gustav Lange; ‘Pity, O Saviour,” ( Pi- 
eta, Signore’’) tor the violoncello, by Stra- 
della. Also a new singing book called 
‘The Singers’ Welcome,” compiled by Mr. 
L. O. Emerson. It is a book of 192 pages, 
containing about 150 pieces, sacred and 
secular. Some of these are short, meant 
for elementary practice in the singing 
class. Some are of medium length, for 
general use, and there are some first-class 
anthems and choruses. There are ten good 
rounds, which are thought to be good prac- 
tice, and are said to prepare one for sing- 
ing in parts. The well prepared sacred 
music commends the collection to choirs, 
who will find quite enough variety for a 
a months’ hymn, tune and anthem sing- 
ng. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


To Let,—Charming sunny rooms, single and suite, 
delightfully situated on Dana Hill, Cambridge. Ele- 
vated ground, fine views, convenient to cars. Twenty- 
three minutes from Bowdoin Square, Boston. Private 
family. 10 Dana Street, Cambridge. 








Wanted.—A middle aged lady desires a position as 
companion to a lady, or as reader, amanuensis and 
housekeeper for a gentleman. Has experience, execu- 
tive ability and cheerful disposition and would aim 
to make herself generally useful. A pleasant home of 
great: r consideration than large salary. Highest city 
reference. Address A. B. C., this office. 


Millinery Parlors, 535 Wash'ton St. 


MISS C. LEWIS 


Respectfully informs her lady friexis and customers 
that she would be pleased to show them all the new 

a and novelties of the season. Particular atten- 
tion given to old ladies’ wants, and childrens’. She 
will not have any opening this season, but instead will 
Cees on hand a good display of trimmed 
goods. 


Mr. Kuapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 








Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MISS FREDERICA DABNEY, 
17 Boylston Place, 
Will receive pupils in Modern and Ancient Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Literature, History, etc., etc. 
Also, will prepare girls fur admission to any cullege. 
Terms moderate. 


WORK SENT BY MAIL, it"yn°s 
Girls wanted to do a light work AT HOME. No can 
vassing. Good salary. Mention this paper and ad- 
dress with 3-cent stamp, 


P. O. Box 252, Unionville, Conn. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, after October 1, give private instruction during 
the day at residence of pupils if desired. Mrs. 
Warner's long public experience, in addition to cul- 
ture under the great masters, would seem to render 
her the eminently practical instructor she claims to be. 


LADIES’ HATS. 


Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats, cleansed or colored and 
made into all the LATEST STYLES at STORER'S 
BLEACHERY, 673 Washington Street, [Head of 
Beach Street, or at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 
Washington Street, near Temple Place, one flight. 
Feathers cleansed, dyed and curled. 

















SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


a@ A large stock of the latest styles of ‘Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., 
retailing for one-third less than any other store in 
Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
JAMES SCALES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Frames and Passe Partonts, 


Pictures Mounted and Framed to Order. 
Old Frames Regilt, Old Paintings and En- 
gravings Kestored. 
ARTIST MATERIALS, 
And Articles for Decorating, in Great Variety. 
BIRTHDAY CARDs, &c. 


44 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 











Isi9 SEND ALL Iss3 
DYEING AND CLEANSIN 


OLD AND KELI‘\BLE 
STATEN ISLAND DYE HOUSE, 
7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Garments Dyed and 
Cleansed whole in a superior manner. Silk, Cotton 
and Wovlen Dyeing in every variety. French Dry 
Cleansing a Specialty. Orders by mail or express 
promptly executed. 


@. BE. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles, Stra- 
biamus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately mena- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Specta: les 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 centa; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents, All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











Artists’ Materials, 


— AND— 


FINE STATIONERY. 
TOOLS FOR REPOUSSE WORK. 


A. A. WALKER & CO., 
538 Washington St., Boston, 
Opposite Bijou Theatre, 


Wall & Window 
HANGINGS. 


We are In receipt of almost daily invoices of new 
goods for the interiur decoration of the home, both in 
wall and window drapings. 

A large line of the new Tapestry Papers, now so 
fashionable, just received. 

Rich Silk Plustes, stamped and plain. Jute Velours 
plain and worked in gold thread Shielas and Tur- 
comans, in plain or striped goods, both by the pair 
and yard. 

Madras Lace, by the pair or yard, etc., etc, 


WINDOW SHADES A SPECIALTY. 


Brass, Ebony, Cherry, Mahogany, Ash, and Black 
Walnut Poles from 60 cents up. 


Samples sent on application. 


CORSE & SMITH, 


{814 Washington Street, (81 
BOSTON. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


TO GET YOUR 


WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD’S, 57 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


ALPHA UNDERGARMENTS, 


Constructed in accordance with physiological prin- 
ciples, covering the body evenly from neck to ankles, 
made from warm, soft and elastic tabric. 

Samples of material with price list sent by mail. 

Ordera accompanied by cash will receive prompt 
attention. 

The warment for women is the result of careful 
study for years, and while the odd and peculiar con- 
struction of pockets in vest is acknowledged, that 
feature is earnestly presented as of great importance 
in the arrangement of sanitary clothing. For child- 
rens 'wear the *“*Alpha” is not surpassed by any gar- 
ment in the market. 


ECRU ALPHA GARMENTS FOR SPRING 
AND SUMMER WEAR. 


‘abric—heavy and light Englieh Lisle Thread; 
half bleached, which insures unusual durability in un- 
derwear of Summer grades. 

Delicate in texture, made to fit the figure perfectly, 
of excellent workmanship. An unusual opportunity 
to clothe the body lightly, comfortably and healtbfully 
during warm weather. Address 

ALPHA MANUFACTURING CO., 
Yoburn, Mass. 


Famous Women Series 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
has made a singularly in- 
teresting biography of Mar- 

aret Fuller, and one quite 
ree from over-praise. She 


had no new materials for her work, but she has select- 
ed judiciously from the old, and has made a connected 
story of Margaret's extraordinary character and life of 
her impulsive girlhood, her passion fr study, her 
wonderful acquirements, her noble traits and her 
striking defects. Mr-«. Howe follows her, with a curi- 
ous mingling of sympathy and criticiam, through her 
advanced studies and her literary work, through her 
ardent friendships, and all the inharmonivus years 
when literature, art and labor to elevate her sex failed 
to bring her peace or happiness —Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser. Price, $1. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers. 

















GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 
Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 

Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon S8t., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 
Pocket KNIVES, 


SCISSORS, ERasERs, etc., 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


NOTICE ! 








HEWINS & HOLLIS respectfully ask attention to 
me ne goods, specially imported by them for 
ies : 


Ladies’ Cauntlets, 


Dent's London Made, in Tan and Russet Shades and 
in Black, for riding, driving or walking. 


LADIES’ DOGSKIN GLOVES, 
LADIES’ BUFF TYROL GLOVES, 
HOUSEMAIDS’ GLOVES, 
LADIES’ SHETLAND SPENCERS, 
LADIES’ SHETLAND PETTICOATS, 
LADIES’ SHETLAND SHAWLS 
LADIES’ SCOTCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 


Also, and by special request, we have imported from 
ALLEN, SoLiy & Co., a few dozen of 


Ladies’ Under Vests and Drawers, 
Made of finest long staple cotton, with no wool. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
47 Temple Place 


THE IDEAL PROCESS 


Never fails to make 


Clear, Delicious 


COFFEE 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


0 all the 
”) sffee Pats 
inthe worl 


THE IDEAL PKOCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 
to me Cup, while every other method wastes at least 
one-third. 


The Ideal Farina & Fruit Cooke 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 


Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cook- 
ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoes, Oysters, Milk, &c.s 
without sticking or burning. 

The finest thing ever invented for the pur- 
pose. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


IDEAL COFFEE Co., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialties, Hotel and Res 
taurant Fixtures, 
90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston. 











C. H. SIMONDs & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T- 
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